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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tus question raised by Mr. Cardwell’s motion has not been 
settled so quickly in the House of Commons as Lord Shaftesbury’s 
was in the House of Lords. The greater abundance of speakers 
engendered opportunities for prolongation, which decidedly 
suited the tactics of Ministers, and opened the way for many in- 
terests adverse to those of the leading Oppositionists. Justice, 
party feeling, interested motives, and personal crotchet, de- 
veloped a strange alliance against the scarcely less novel com- 
bination on the side of Mr. Cardwell; and the consequence was, 
a political entanglement exceeding anything that the present 
generation has witnessed. The affair is so intrica€e that it is 
almost difficult to put the story of it in a simple strain. On 
Friday last, Mr. Cardwell invited the House of Commons, 
while waiving any opinion on Lord Canning’s proclamation, to 
censure Lord Ellenborough’s letter as tending to weaken the au- 
thority of the Governor-General, and to encourage armed resis- 
tance. Our postscript reported the progress of the debate down 
to the first adjournment ; the most conspicuous fact which came out 
being, that Mr. Cardwell was sustained by the united support of 
Tord Palmerston and Lord John Russell: who dined together 
under Lord Palmerston’s roof on the same evening. The re- 
ported union on that side therefore had been so far accomplished. 

On subsequent evenings, even when the main debate stood 
adjourned, Members still seized the occasion to endeavour to 
extract that note which Mr. Vernon Smith was accused of 
suppressing ; and that right honourable gentleman has had on 
successive days to run the gauntlet of sarcastic inquiry, objur- 
gatory attack, and hooting. But a new turn was given to the 
debate itself, when Mr. Roebuck appeared as an independent 
vindicator of Lord Ellenborough’s ‘“ honest” despatch, condemn- 
ing an unprecedented confiscation; while the Tribune of the 
people exposed the intrigues of the Opposition to restore the 
*‘ cashiered ” Ministry of Lord Palmerston. As the debate went 
on, the party element came out much more distinctly, especially 
on the Ministerial side ; from which Sir Robert Peel flung one 
of the most amusing and damaging of his speeches, and Mr. 
Whiteside poured forth an oration calculated to shake the bar of 
Dublin to its very wigs. 

Still the Opposition had hopes. It was an untoward event 
that Sir Charles Napier insisted upon introducing on the Tuesday 
his motion on the subject of manning the navy. As he would 
not give way, other Members could not be deprived of their right 
of moving; so that Tuesday became private property. Not 
entirely ; for a little more business was done, still favourably to 
Ministers—a conversation on the Vernon Smith note and the Oude 
Proclamation, with the opinions of Sir Colin Campbell and other 
persons adverse to that course of policy. Furthermore, a ques- 
tion by Mr. Dillwyn, whether his motion—approving of Lord 
Canning’s conduct down to the Proclamation, and expressly with- 
holding all opinion on that document—would be supported by 
Ministers as a substantive proposition? Here was an opportu- 
nity for Ministers to attach to their party, with an exchange of 
positive support, a small but valuable off-lying party of Independ- 
ents; and Mr. Disraeli at once agreed. 
laughable: but it abstracted from the calculated resources of the 
constituted Opposition. 

Wednesday was the Derby day: and a national usage again 
enabled Ministers to tide over another twenty-four hours. 
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| Thursday began with increased hopes of success in their waiting 
| race. Hopesnotdiminished when Lord Palmerston brought forward 
the suppressed note, with a companion note-—both in such harm- 
less terms as to raise the question, why suppress them? Hopes 
_ not diminished when Mr. John Bright entered the ring as the 
wholesale censor of Lord Canning in his public capacity, the 
| thoroughgoing vindicator of Lord Ellenborough’s despatch ; or 
when Sir James Graham with a weighty array of authorities 
| stood out to vindicate Lord Ellenborough’s despatch in its sub- 
stance. There can be no doubt that the great strength of the 
| debating speeches lay on the side of Ministers. 

Even at the eleventh hour new amendments were brought 
forward by Mr. Dunlop and Mr. Rich—twin resolutions 
authorizing Governor-General Canning to continue. And then 
came despatches from India—Lord Canning’s ‘ reasons” and 
Sir James Outram’s “ representations.” Here were the things 
which Ministers were accused of not awaiting, supplying the 
‘information ” claimed by the Opposition,—and not unwelcome 
to Ministers when it did arrive. 

The denouement occurred last night, but not in the shape of 
a division. Mr. Cardwell, appealed to from different quarters, 
and under the judicious advice of Lord Palmerston, who saw 
that the whole plan of attack had been dislocated, withdrew his 
motion. 


In the present temper of the public and official mind, the de- 
bate on the manning of the Navy is likely to be followed by 
practical results. Sir Charles Napier not only exposed the fact 
that we are deficient in seamen to put our war-ships in motion 
as well as to work them, but he showed that we have undone 
some of the measures already taken to keep up an effective 
naval corps. For instance, the men engaged for “ continuous 
service” have been discharged. The excuse has been before given 
—thuat several of the men became reluctant to continue after 
they had joined; and it is unquestionably true that sailors are 
all the better for occasionally passing a period on shore. Still 
there can be no doubt, that our naval Army, if we may call it 
so, has hitherto been allowed to depend too much upon the 
vessels actually afloat, and has consisted too exclusively of men 
engaged for the job; and our dissatisfaction at that state of 
things is not diminished when we learn that the Navy seldom 
draws many recruits from the merchant service. It is true that 
in the case of an “‘ emergency,” a great stimulus would be given 
to the manning of vessels, and probably from the merchant 
service ; but it is a bad plan to wait for emergencies. To do so 
is deliberately to go upon the principle of shutting the door when 
the steed is gone. Sir Charles Napier wished to include other 
subjects besides the raising of men, but he consented to limit 
the inquiry to that practical object; and Admiral Duncombe, 
who had an amendment in favour of a committee, also gave way 
| to the argument that a Royal Commission is the better machine, 
| since it can be locomotive and can be composed of men who are 
not in the House of Commons, coupled with the assurance that 
it should not consist only of old Naval officers, but should 
include civilians. Perhaps the best guarantee for the good 
composition of the Commission lies in the character of Sir John 
Pakington. 

Mr. Williams’s resolution, declaring that. real property and 
ecclesiastical property should bear the same probate and legacy 
duties as personal property, was of course thrown out. It too 
positively begged the question on a subject that has never been 
treated with sufficient comprehensiveness. There is much force 
in the argument that real property already bears a great amount 
of taxation which may well countervail the probate and legacy 
duties. The fact is, that our excessively complicated system, 
guided by no simple or intelligible principle, searcely enables us 
| to know what proportion of taxes is borne by any particular ob- 
| ject or class of objects. Formerly, when Finance Ministers taxed 
everything as much as they could, there was a kind of empirical 
approach to practical equality in taxation, but in a very disagree- 
| able shape. No Minister, no Member, no financier out of office 

or of Parliament, could perform a greater public service than to 
put together some facts, or lay down some rules, for enabling us 
| to understand the equation of existing taxes. We should pro- 
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bably find the incidence more equal than we have supposed, and 
where it is not We should know how to correct one evil without 
creating others. 

Mr. John Locke’s Bill to introduce uniformity of weights and 
measures in the one matter of corn broke down, from the practi- 
cal difficulty of altering local usages. Perhaps it would be easier 
to decree new weights and measures for all classes of materials, 
at once, instead of proceeding in this bit by bit reform. 

During the debates on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill an argu- 
ment was detived from Ireland, where it had been discovered 
that there still exists a law making conspiracy to murder a capi- 
tal~ offence: the said-law, however, appears to have operated 
rather to prevent convictions, so that the severity of the statute 
has practically encouraged licence even in the trifling with mur- 
der. ‘The subject was a mere parenthesis in the larger question 
‘of the French assassination, but Mr. Bland has revived it for a 
practical improvement in the Irish statute-book, and has willingly 
conceded it to the official hands of the Irish Attorney-General. 
The) “ees 


“* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ’—suddenly and 
peculiarly acquired. With all his power, the Emperor Napoleon 
finds himself not unfrequtntly at fault, and this week is full of 
disagreeable portents.' -THe constituency of the Haut Rhin has 
set aside tht® official injunctions, pointing out a peculiar good boy 
—a man whd imitates his grandfather, and ought therefore to be 
elected; and the constituency has chosen instead that same 
Chevalier Migeon, who has been convicted of wearing the deco- 
ration of legion of honour—which he was xot proved to have 
worn—an¢ has, under the Imperial prosecution, been made a sort 
of petty thartyr: The gigantic power of a Louis Napoleon is not 
enough absolutely to crush even a Migeon. 

And the Empé?or’s own instruments turn against him. The 
sword he holds etts his fingers. A Monsieur Hyéne, a Sous- 
officier, has brutally insulted and perhaps mortally wounded a 
M. Henri ‘dé P@he, a satirical writer who had bantered the Sous- 
officiers on want of skill in the management of their spurs amid 
ball-room flounces. Hyéne was second with a principal whom 
De Péne had already fought, the renewed attack having all the 
appearance of a conspiracy to kill the writer, and exposing some- 
thing, like a spirit of military hostility in a deadly shape to the 
civilian society of France. 

And while the Emperor is undergoing these checks at home, 
the death of the Duchess of Orleans, who has immortalized her- 
self by her devotion as a widowed mother to the task of main- 
taining and vindicating the rights of her son, painfully reminds 
France that there are other claims to the throne, and other 
virtues besides those which at present find fayour in the Imperial 
Court. 


A new Eastern question has established itself for the inter- 
ference of the Western Powers. It promises to be entangled 
enough to make a good deal of diplomatic sport. By dint of 
their mountain wildness, the Montenegrins have maintained a 
quasi-independence though their territory merges in lands which 
are under the suzerainty of the Porte. They have been vindi- 
cating their independence, and not for the first time, by raids on 
the neighbouring land. It is reported of them that they have 
perpetrated a massacre on the Turks who were sent against them 
during an armistice. But since a “row” in that part of Europe 
might be dangerous for the peace of the continent, the Western 
Powers are about to interfere on behalf of the ‘ status quo.” 
Should they maintain that respectable position, it would amount, 
in Montenegro, to the continuance of perpetual expeditions of the 
Porte for the purpose of vindicating its suzerainty, with perpetual 
risings and raids of the Montenegrins to vindicate their independ- 
ence of law as well as the Porte. 





The Indipendente of Turin, and ‘ Subalpine,” a correspondent 
of the Daily News, whose identity may easily be guessed, an- 
nounce an interesting event. The Government of the Duchess 
Regent of Parma has broken away from the restrictive and de- 
spotic Customs Union of Austria, and is about to join Sardinia 
in a Commercial Customs League ; the first step towards a na- 
tional union of Italy on a national basis. The important 
tendency of the event can scarcely be over-estimated. ‘‘ Subalpine?’ 
points out a good opportunity for England to employ her in- 
fluence beneficially, by appointing a diplomatic agent to reside at 
the Court of Parma. It is an act which would be worth an 
army to the Italy of the Future. 


Although Lord Derby did not win the race that is his name- 
sake, the national sport on the 19th served him a good turn, 
since it assisted him in prolonging the debate until it has been 
stretched over the entire political week. Cynics have levelled 
their sarcasms at the suspension of debating a question on which 
hung the fate of Empires ; but the complaint is not exactly cor- 
rect, for Tuesday night was taken up by obstinate private Mem- 











bers, who would not relinquish their right to a say. Besides 
the interests of Epsom survive ministries and questions ; end 


Members who refuse to attend the Downs incur the penalty of 
being very “dull boys.” It was indeed a complaint on the part 
of many honourable gentlemen that while the House gave itself a 
holiday to attend Epsom, it did not extend the same favour to 
Select Committees which were invidiously allowed to sit, the 
adjournment notwithstanding. 


Debates and Proceedings itt Warliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps, Monday, May 17. Protection of Female Children Bill com. 
mitted —Chief Justice of Bombay Bill read a third time and passed—Loan Societies 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, May 18. No business of importance. 

Thursday, May 20. Protection of Female Children Biil read a third time ang 
passed—Stamp-duty on Draughts Bill read a third time and passed—Consolidated 
Fund (11,000,000/.) Bill read a third time and passed—Lord Canning’s Explanations 
laid on the table. 

Friday, May 21. Royal Assent to the Consolidated Fund (11,000,0007.) Bin) 
Stamp Duty on Draughts Bill, Loan Societies Bill—House adjourned to the 31st 
May. 

Iiovsr or Commons. Monday, May 17. The Vote of Censure ; Debate resumed 
and adjourned, 

Tuesday, May 18. The Oude Proclamation ; Questions and Answers—Real Pro. 
perty; Mr. Williams's Motion—Public Playgrounds; Mr. Slaney’s Bill read a first 
time—Manning the Navy; Sir Charles Napier’s Motion—Weights and Measures 
Bill thrown out—Church Rates Abolition Bill considered as amended—Stamp-duty 
on Passports Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, May19._ No sitting: Derby-day. 

Thursday, May 20. Lord Canning’s Private Letters read by Lord Palmerston— 
Common Law Procedure Act Amendment Bill read a second time—Chancery Amend- 
ment Bill read a second time—'The Vote of Censure; Debate continued and again 
adjourned . 

Friday, May 21. Breach of Privilege; Mr. Clive’s Motion—The Vote of Cen- 
sure; Mr. Cardwell’s Motion withdrawn, 









TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. | The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Honr of Hour of 
Mecting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday 5h .... Sh4im | Monday 4h .(m) 12h 45m 
Tuesday. - Sh 25m 4h .(m) Th Om 








Wednesda No sitting. No sitting. 
Thursday «+» Sh .... 5h 20m 4h .(m) 12h 30m 
Friday ........ -» 5h ..., 6h Om | j .* 4h .... Sh Om 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 2h30m | Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 30h Ibm 
this Session, 53; — 103h 5m ‘| -——— this Session 64; — 426h 27m 


Tur Canntnc Depate in THE Commons. 

Before the debate on Mr. Cardwell’s motion was resumed on Monday, 
Mr. Lycon asked whether it would be possible to produce a return of 
the number of private Ictters received at the Board of Control since the 
* accession of the present Government to power.” 

Mr. Barner said that no record was kept at the Board of private let- 
ters. He might state that since “ the present Government came into 
office” no private letter had either been received by or shown to the 
Government, or received at the Board of Control until Saturday last. 
Then three private letters from Lord Canning were received, all ad- 
dressed to the President of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough, a 
fact showing that he was in the habit of corresponding by private letters 
with the Board of Control. (Cheers.) 

After this preliminary, Mr. Rorsvck immediately resumed the ad- 
journed debate. Te enlarged on the importance of the question before 
the House. They were to determine whether our dominion in India, 
over 200,000,000 of people, shall be guided by principles of humanity, 
virtue, and justice. Mr. Cardwell’s motion was one of the most trans- 
parent party moves ever seen. Ata moment when they were discussing 
the transfer of the government of India to the House of Commons,—for 
it is idle to talk of the Crown,—there came before them a mere matter of 
party politics. (Cries of ** No, no!”) Was any man so like a blind 
puppy as not to see that they were fighting, not for the happiness of 
India, but for the government of this country? Turning to the question 
before the House as proposed by Mr. Cardwell, he held that Lord Ellen- 
borough was bound to write his despatch; that he wrote the right 
answer; and that he was not responsible for its production. The history 
of mankind affords no parallel of the act of Lord Canning. — It would 
have been far beticr to annex Oude when we conquered it in 1801, than 
to establish an intermediate government, and afterwards to break our 
own compacts and confiscate all the landed property. Lord Canning’s 
proclamation was issued in opposition to the opinions and wishes of Sir 
John Lawrence, Sir Colin Campbell, and Sir Jemes Outram. Private 
letters from India said that the effect of the proclamation is equivalent to 
a demand for 20,000 additional troops. He contended that if it were 
wrong to publish the despatch, the blame rests upon the House and net 
upon Lord E!lenborough. 

“There is this wonderful peculiarity—I will not say mischicf—of a Go- 
vernment like ours,—that the people should not know what is going on. I 
believe that the arguments used in this debate go further than some honours 
able gentlemen think, and that they condemn the hidden diplomacy which 
is the curse of this country. (Cheers.) 1 firmly believe that, if we knew 
from day to day what the Government are doing, we should be better off 
than we are. (Cheers.) Now we are led blindfold into every error, War 
comes on us, and we are told we must not inquire. Peace comes on us, and 
we are told we are too late. When it is important that we should know, the 
public interests step in, and when to know is of no use at all we are told all, 
(Loud cheers.) Sir, I want to know if this is not a fair deseription ? There 
was no other course before the Government except that which they pursued. 
They were called upon to give an opinion, They did give an opinion, and 
they gaye it according to the honest bias of their own minds. (Cheers.) 
When they were called upon to publish that opinion it was by this side of 
the House, and they had no alternative. It was published in spite of them- 
selves, and the publication is not to be laid at their door.” (Cheers.) “I 
entreat my countrymen to remember that there are things above party. If 
they are to consider mere party moves I will ask them what they will get if 
the Government are in a minority tonight? Why, a Government that we 
have cashiered lately—(Lowd cheers)—because they neglected the honour of 
England. (Continued cheering.) Weare to allow honourable gentlemen on 
this side of the House, after passing a few weeks in the cold regions of Oppe- 
sition, to go in state across to that (the Treasury) bench. (Cheers.) And 
for what? Do the people of England expect any change in the policy of the 
late Government? Ifthey do they are wofully deceived. Sir, I believe that 
good government, that happiness for the people, that the advance of liberal 
measures, which we all desire, are more to be obtained from that weak Ge- 
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ent [pointing to the Treasury bench] than from the strong insolence 
vnie. Pointing to the front Opposition bench amid great cheering. ] | 
have seen, Sir, both, I have tried them both, and I am sure that we are 


d in a course of improvement and liberty than we should 
the guidance of the noble Lord [Palmerston.]"’ (Cheers.) 
Woop said that great ingenuity had been shown in di- 


further advance 
have been under 

Sir CKARLES 
verting t 
“ Oh!”) 
position say tl 


—and Mr. Roebuck was not an exception to the rule. The Op- 
nat the Government prematurely condemned Lord Can- 
ning’s policy ; condemned it in unjustifiable terms ; and published those 
terms to the detriment of our power in India. He refused to condemn, 
he did not ask them to approve Lord Canning’s policy. (Der isive cheers. 

The policy of Lord Canning is not a necessary portion of the question. 
The Pult and crime of the Government is the publicity they have given 
to their censure. Ile denied that he acted from mere party feelings. 
He was not indifferent to them—who is? And if the effect of the mo- 
tion were to remove the Government, the country would not regret that 
result. He disclaimed another motive—that the motion is personal to 
Lord Ellenborough. Those who say that the resignation of Lord Ellen- 
borough makes all the difference between right and wrong, are they who 





make it a personal question. “That is not our view. We believe the 
Government to be responsible, and upon the Government we charge the 
responsibility of what they have done.” When it was popular to de- 


nounce Lord Canning for clemency some of those who sat on the 'Tl'rea- 
sury bench endorsed the cry. Now the ery of clemency is popular, they 
want to persuade the people they are its only advocates. Sir Charles 
Wood next examined the proclamation to show that it only confiseates 
the proprietary right in the soil in some instances granted to, in others 


usurped by the talookdars ; that it does not confiscate the endowments of 


mosques and religious establishments; nor the property of village com- 
munities. He described the talookdars, in the words of Sir Henry Slce- 
man and Sir James Outram; showing how they have gained lands by 
fraud, collusion, and open violence, and how they have reduced the 

ple to a state of destitution unexampled in India. When the Pun- 
jaub was annexed the landed property and jaghires were confiscated, and 
the practical effect of Lord Canning’s policy will be the same—* those 
who are in arms against us will have their property confiscated, and 
those who submit will be confirmed in their rights.” If it be possible 
that what was right in the Punjaud will be right in Oude, is the Go- 


he attention of the House from the question before it—(Cries of 


I | does not intend to assimilate his 


He had ahigh and noble opinion of Lord Canning, but if he 
conduct to that of the Spanish conquer- 
ors of America, let him moderate his rule in accordance with the princi- 
ples of civilized nations. 

** The resolution - that ‘ this House sees with regret and serious ap- 
prehension that her Majesty’s Government have addressed to the Governer- 
General,’ &c. Now, I must say there seems to be something concealed in 
this expression of regret and serious apprehension. There is something 
hypocritical about it. (Loud checrs.) It is not a straightforward expres- 
sion of opinion. I want to drive home the hypocrisy of certain disinterested 
politicians. (Cheers and great laughter.) I want to show that it is not 
that they feel regret and apprehension because the Secretary to the Board 
of Control made his statement, or because the despatch was prematurely 
published, but lest India should not be made the shuttlecock of party. 
(Loud cheers.) ‘The Member for Halifax said that he would not — eare 
if her Majesty's Government were turned out tomorrow, for the people 
would rejoiwe. Well, there lies the question. This isa party move. The 
question we are now discussing lies between Lord Derby and the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton. I venture to say I am not speaking merely my 
own opinion, but that of thousands in this country, when I say that the 
question really is whether Lord Derby shall continue to advise the Crown 
and exercise the duties of that position which he has honourably and fairly 
acquired, or whether this House of Commons is, with trembling humiliation te 
the Piccadilly manifesto, to allow the neble Lord the Member for Tiverton te 
scramble back to power, (Loud cheers.) It would be avery serious matter, after 
such a manifesto, after we have with justice condemued the policy of the neble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, to let him now come back to office upon a 
party question relating to India, It is said by some that if the Government 


spoliation. 


| is beaten Lord Derby must go out, on account of the want of strength of 


| ings of the public will always be 


his party ; but in these days the strength of a Government depends not se 
much upon its numerical force as upon its being in accordance with the ac- 
tive sympathies of people out of doors, and the general sympathies and feel- 
1 in favour of any Government, be it pre- 
sided over by Lord Derby, the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, or the 
noble Lord the Member for London, who, after all, is the legitimate leader 
of the Liberal party, if it is evident that they are equal to the conduct of 
public affairs. Now, as this has been made a party question, let me ask you 
before we come to a decision upon the subject to consider the position of the 
champions in the struggle. The noble Lord the Member for Tiverton has 
just been convicted, upon the clearest evidence, of toadying to forcign in- 
fluence. (Loud cheers and counter-cheers.) We has just been convicted, 


| and very properly convicted, of preferring the favour of despots to the 


vernment right in condemning Lord Canning as if they were personally 


hostile to him? Was he the man upon whom to fix a charge of inhu- 
manity and cruelty ? If the Government had thought the proclamation 
too severe, they might have expressed that opinion in more appropriate 
language. Did they wish Lord Canningto resign? If he do resign, then 
the man who has held the rudder with a calm and firm hand will be 
taken away at a critical time. If he do not resign, then confidence 
between the Government and the Governor-General will be destroyed. 
Sir Charles argued against Mr. Rocbuck that the Government alone is 
responsible for that worst thing, the publication of the despatch. It was 
written and intended for publication. It is a proclamation and not a 
teh. 

Instead of taking the manly course of reealling Lord Canning, they had 
weakened his authority. “The publication of this despateh will stimulate 
the people of Oudé to a more determined resistance to our arms, and thus 
the Blond of our suldiers 
been written. (Lowd cheers.) You tell them that if the Government of 
Oude was bad it was at least native. But did we not put an end to the bad 
Governments of the Punjaub and of Seinde, although they were native ? 
Your despatch will be published in every newspaper in India. If the peo- 
ple of India, upon reading it, should come to the conclusion that the Go- 
vernment of this country thinks that any Government in India, however 
bad, is, if native, preferable to English rule, in what cornerof india are we 
to be safe from insurrection and war? That question is ten thousand times 
more important than a change of Government. I hold that this despatch, 
which you tell us is a message of peace, is a firebrand of war.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Harpy replied for the Government. THe vindicated Lord Ellen- 
borough’s despatch, made use of the suppressed letter, drew support from 
the despatch of the Court of Directors to Lord Canning, and recom- 
mended Lord Canning to follow the example of Lord Auckland, who, 
when similarly treated in 1839, did not resign. 

The noble Lord, the Member for the City of London, using in the heat of 
debate expressions which in his cooler moments he must regret, had said 
that the Government taught the mutineers and rebels to feel that, if they 
had a Governor-General against them in India, they had powerful friends 
to assist them in England. (Cheers from the Opposition.) Monourable 
gentlemen, amid the excitement of party spirit, were ready to cheer that 
sentiment, and dared to assume that those who had their dearest friends and 
relatives fighting our battles in India, wished to encourage the rebels in 
arms against ther—that they were negligent of British honour who in de- 
fence of that very honour had assisted to drive a Government from ottice 
which had failed to uphold it. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Lord DunkeLiiy, in a maiden speech, stoutly defended the policy of 
the Governor-General. Not all right to land, but the territorial right, is 
confiscated by the proclamation. The proprietary right was vested in 
the King of Oude. It has now passed to the Governor-General. ‘The 
course taken by Lord Canning in defining the tenure of land, making 
regular assessments, and other prudent measures, will tend to the pros- 
perity of Oude far more than a general amnesty. 

He remembered on the oceasion when it was proposed to vote the thanks 
of the House to Lord Canning, the right leoneenilile gentleman the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty, condemned the Governor-General on what ly 
had since called ‘tan hypothesis.” Lord Dunkellin could not but 
that all that was indicative of a desire on the part of the Cabin 
of Lord Canning. Talk of ‘hypothesis’! That word expressed the exact 
position of the Government. ‘They took office on hypothesis; they held it 
on hypothesis; they brought in an hypothetical India Bill; on an hypo- 
thetical document they censured the Governor-General; and iow they were 
trying to whip up a majority on the division on the motion before the House 
on the hypothesis of a dissolution. (Cheers and laughter.) 

It was now dinner-time, and a number of short speeches for and against 
the motion were made. On behalf of Ministers Lord Lovatyx alone ap 
peared. Mr. Bexesvorp Horr condemned both parties, and decided to 
vote with Mr. Dillwyn. Mr. Byne, Mr. Arurxroyx, and Lord Excuo 
spoke on the side of the Opposition. 

he first shining speech, after this interval of obscuration, was made 
by Sir Roserr Peri. He delivered a discursive sally upon the Oppozi- 
tion, intermingled with arguments in favour of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment, and denunciations of Lord Canning’s unequalled act of arbitrary 
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friendship of those living under a constitutional sovereign—(Cheers and 


laughter)—and yet you want to bring the noble Lord back to office. 
(“ Nol” and cheers Why, the noble Lord has shown in a crisis—in @ 
moment of emergency—that he is wanting in moral courage.’ (Cheers.) 


(Loud 


If the Government are beaten there may possibly be a dissolution 


| cries of ** Hear, hear !"’)—many honourable gentlemen may lose their seats 


will be shed more copiously then if it had never | 





simply because they have not had time to prepare their plan of action. And 
is it right that gentlemen thus situated should be subjected to this party 
move Ff 

Sir Gronce Lewis repeated what Sir Charles Wood had asserted— 
that the Opposition had not acted upon any party motives. They could 
not have passed over the question without a dereliction of duty. Lf the 
present Government had intended to raise the question of the annexation 
of Oude, they should have done so on entering upon oilice. As they did 
not do so, Lord Cauning had a right to assume that no change of policy 
in Oude was intended. He also examined the proclamation point by 
point, and showed that the re-grant of the lands is the general measure, 
uid confiseation the exception, The confiscation mesnt by Lord Canning 
is threatened not actual. He declares the proprietary rights to be for- 
feited as a penalty for rebellion, 

**No sane man cea believe that it was the deliberate intention of Lord 
Canning to dispossess the entire population of Oude of their property, te 
send them adrift, to seize the whole country in the name of the Govern- 
ment, and to forfeit the land in the manner in which, for example, the land 
of Lord Derwentwater was forfeited. My belief is that what Lord Canning in- 
tended to say was ‘ Your proprictary rights, in consequence of your rebellion, 
are forfeited to the Government; but if you fulfil certain conditions, if you 
will satisfy us of your loyalty, if you will give us such securities for the 
future as we may think adequate, we shall again reinstate you in possession 
of your former lands.’ (Cheers.) That is a reasonable construction of the 


| proclamation.” 


Mr. Wurrestpr, rivalling Sir Hugh Cairns, made a long party specch 
that occupied upwards of four closcly-printed columns of the merning 
journals. It drew abundance of “cheers” and “laughter” from the 
House, being full of party hits dealt out right and left. Ie pointed out 
that while Mr. Cardwell, in the most carnest manner, asked the House, to 
express no opinion whatever on the effect of the proclamation, Sir George 
Lewis, forgetting his more artful friend, said the whole question was the 
meaning of the proclamation; and Mr. Vernon Smith drawing conclu- 
sions that no other rational man could draw, called the proclamation « 
message of peace. He rallied Sergeant Deasy, who at Cork has suck 
strong opinions on tenant right, with supporting confiscation in Oude. 
He made a great deal of the suppressed lettcr, described the consultation 
between Mr. Smith and Lord Palmerston upon its contents ; sarcastically 
asked why Mr. Smith did not consult his churchwarden; and hinted 
that other letters may have been suppressed. “ lor aught we know the 
right honourable gentleman may have a bagful of private letters.” He 
quoted Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Lord Dalhousie, to show that 
confiscation has not been the practice in India, He contrasted Lord John 
Russell’s conduct on the China debate with his conduct now. And 
finally he made a warm defence of the Government, who have discharged 
their duty. 

The debate was again adjourned on the motion of Mr. Cotter. 

The debate was not resumed on Tuesday, because Sir Charles Napier 
insisted on proceeding with a motion respecting the manning of the 
Navy. But there was some skirmishing early in the evening 

In reply to Sir Dennam Norneys, Mr, Disrarwi said the Govern- 
ment had not received a copy of any proclamation issued to the chiefs 
and people of Oude after the taking of Lucknow. With respect to any 
explanatory despatch from Lerd Canning, they had received only three 
private letters. 

‘‘ There ure references in these letters to the proclamation, but previows 
letters, in which the Governor-General may have given the explanations 
which he had promised, and in which probably there were other statements 
that seem to be referred to in those letters, and which are consequently in- 
volved in obscurity, have never reached us.” (Ministerial cheers 

In reply to a further question he said—‘ We have not received froma 
the Governor-General any positive information that such a proclamatios 
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a issued; but we have positive information that it has been 
issued.” 

Lord Patmrrsron said that as Mr. Disracli’s answer seemed to con- 
tain an insinuation which some Members accepted in the sense it was 
probably intended to convey, he begged to say that Mr. Vernon Smith had 
received no explanations from Lord Canning in any private letter, with 
reference to the proclamation in Oude. Mr. DisraE.i warmly rejoined 
that he had made no insinuation. If he had a charge to make he should 
make it in language that could not be mistaken. Some gentlemen are 
ae ready to believe that insinuations are made with regard to their con- 

uct. 

Other questions were put by Sir Jonn Suetiey and Sir CHaries 
Woop. Sir Jonn Paxrneron said that a gallant officer [Colonel 
Franks] who had arrived from’ Lucknow on the preceding night, re- 
ported that Sir Colin Campbell had stated to him in conversation his 
opinion of the proclamation. Further pressed, Sir John said that the 
explanation he had received was that the proclamation had been sent to 
Lucknow. Mr. Crawrorp, referring to a statement said to have been 
made by Colonel Franks, wished to know whether it was true that the 

roclamation had been issued in obedience to instructions from home. 

r. Vernon Sarit said the question was “obviously ridiculous” ; but 
he would state that the proclamation was not issued in obedience to in- 
structions from home. 

Sir Joun Paxrnoron said that Colonel Franks had given him in- 
formation of the greatest importance, but he expressed his extreme re- 
luctance to be a party to anything reflecting in the slightest degree upon 
Lord Canning. 

“‘T feel bound, therefore, to say that the honourable Member for the 
City of London has been misinformed with regard to what fell from Colonel 
Franks. He had heard the rumour himself to which the honourable 
Member has referred. Colonel Franks had heard the rumour that he was 
informed 7 Lord Canning that the proclamation was the result of instrue- 
tions from home. Colonel Franks assured me that any such impression was 
altogether erroncous. Lord Canning did not tell him that he had received 
instructions to the effect supposed, and the mistake had probably arisen in 
consequence of the fact that Colonel Franks did infer, from his conversa- 
tions with Lord Canning, that, under all the extraordinary circumstances 
of the proclamation, that proclamation could only have been issued in con- 
sequence of instructions from home. That, however, was only the general 
inference of Colonel Franks, and he does not for a moment pretend to 
“wv that the proclamation was issued in consequence of instructions from 

ome.”’ 

Mr. Ditiwyn inquired whether, in case his amendment became a sub- 
stantive motion, it would receive the support of the Government. Mr. 
Disraewt replied that if Mr. Cardwell’s motion were negatived, he saw 
nothing in Mr. Dillwyn’s amendment to which he could not give a wil- 
ling assent. 

t was arranged that the debate should be resumed on Thursday, Mr. 
Locke Kine giving way to facilitate that course. 

It was not resumed until Thursday evening, because Sir Charles Napier 
ersisted on bringing forward a motion touching Naval reform. Before 
it was resumed the overland mail arrived; and when the House of 
Lords met on Thursday, Lord Derny stated that it had brought impor- 
tant despatches—the recommendations of Sir James Outram respecting 
the proclamation, and Lord Canning’s reasons for issuing it in its ulti- 
mate form. The result of a brief conversation was that Lord Derny 
agreed to produce these papers and formally moved for them. 


Before the debate was recommenced in the House of Commons, Lord 
PALMERSTON rea‘. extracts from letters received by Mr. Vernon Smith, 
in obedience to the wishes of the House. He first referred to a letter 
from Lord Canning to Mr. Smith, dated the 20th of February, drawing 
a wide distinction between the mutinecrs and the Talookdars of Oude. 
The former he could not pardon because it would be regarded as a sign 
of weakness; for the latter he would “ proclaim a large measure of mercy 
and indulgence after Lucknow is ours.” Then came a letter dated 
March 6. [It contained the suppressed passage, which is as follows]— 

‘*My letter of the last mail mentioned a proclamation which I intended 
to address to the Oude chiefs and landholders. It goes to you officially by 
this mail. I hoped that it would be accompanied by an explanatory de- 
spatch, showing why it is in some respects so sweeping, and in others so in- 

dulgent, and defending it by anticipation (for it is sure to be attacked) on 
other points; but I have had things more urgent pressing upon me for every 
hour of the past week. You will not, of course, print it until it has been 
acted upon ; at present it stands Guy-anpest of an instruction to Outram.” 

Those were the passages from rd Canning’s letters to Mr. Vernon 
Smith. He also read a letter from Lord Granville, stating that Lord 

Granville had read to Lord Ellenborough as much as Lord Ellenborough 
would let him of the only letter of political importance he had received from 
Lord Canning. ‘‘ Nothing of real importance was omitted. Every word relat- 
ing to the proclamation was read, including the fact that General Outram had 
objected to its severity, and that Lord Canning had in consequence added a 
sentence to the proclamation, which would make it clear that, though con- 
fiscation of proprietary right in the soil is the general penalty, restitution of 
it is the reward for coming in and behaving well.” 

Lord Ellenborough admitted in a letter that Lord Granville’s statement 
was correct. 

There were further preliminary conversations, in the course of which 
a pressure was put upon the Government to produce the despatches just re- 
ceived from Lord Canning ; but Mr. Disrax i declined then to promise that 
he would produce them. Some unopposed business was forwarded; and 
then the debate was resumed by Lord Gopenicu in a closely-reasoned 
speech against the Government. 

Mr. Bricur said that although he was hardly able to take part in the 
discussion in a manner becoming its magnitude, still he could not give a 
silent vote. In the first place, he wished to explain that he had made 
no arrangement with Mr. Baillie respecting the question he had put with 
regard to the proclamation. Mr. Dickinson had informed Mr. Bright 
that some proclamation would be issued, and Mr. Bright said he should 
put a question. Mr. Kershaw informed him that the proclamation had 
appeared in the Times and also, that he, Mr. Kershaw, had told Mr. 
Baillie that Mr. Bright would probably ask a question. That is the 
whole case. 

Turning to the motion before the House Mr. Bright went over a wide field 
in dealing with it. He drew a contrast between the speeches of Mr. Card- 
well and Sir Hugh Cairns, unfavourable to the former, and inferred from 
Mr. Cardwell’s manner that he was not perfect! satisfied with the course he 
was pursuing. The motion may be considered in two aspects—as it affects 
a party at home, and as it affects the people of India. he chiefs of India 





| 





will not understand the result of a political conspiracy in Parliament - 

will ask only what Parliament thought of Lond Conning’s poulieabaiee 

No one defends it ; some say it means something it does not say. He was 
sure Mr. Cardwell did not wish them to pronounce an opinion in favour of 
confiscation. But if they voted against the censure passed upon the pro- 
clamation, how can the people of India form any other opinion than that 
the House is favourable to the proclamation. The motion, in short, is q 
disingenuous attempt to lead the House into a dilemma, for no judicial mind 
would deny that by voting for the resolution the House would acknowledge 
the principle of the proclamation. (Cries of “No, no!” and “ Hear, 

heav !"’) The Court of Directors laid it down that the people of Oude 
are not rebels, and should not be treated as rebels. The people of 
England will accept that proposition. He described at length the injustice 
of confiscating the proprietary rights in the soil of Oude. The result will 
be that there will be no one connected with the land but the Government 
and the humble cultivator who tills the soil. The share of the Government 
in the produce will increase, and the share of the cultivator, as it is in Ma- 
dras, will be a handful of rice per day. He described our pecuniary deal- 
ings with Oude, whence we have drawn 31,500,000/. in subsidies and loans 

dealings which should make us pause before we consent to any measure 
which shall fill up the cup of injury which we have presented to the lips of 
this aftlicted people. Two years ago we deposed the king; now we pro 

to confiscate the land, and do in Oude as we have done in every province in 
India. When the Government disavowed this policy, every man below the 
gangway cheered it, and they would not have been Rigitdneen if they had 
not done so, It was not until the fatal influence of party had been brought 

to bear that they found there was something dangerous in this despatch. 

He had something to say about the manner of Lord Ellenborough’s despatch, 
Lord John Russell read a passage to show how mucli sarcasm and invective 
there is init. ‘‘ I could read a despatch of the noble lord in such a manner 
as to astonish the House with its concealed irony and sareasm.’’ It should 
be remembered that Indian despatches have never been gentle in tone. 
‘* But the noble lord the Member for London ought to be very forbearing, 
inasmuch as he lives in a house as brittle as that of any of us. (Cheers and 
laughter.) When the noble lord takes his pen in his hand it is impossible 
to say what he will send forth to the public. (Laughter.) I have known 
the noble lord write an extraordinary letter, which he doubtless intended 
to be very proper in its phraseology, to a Bishop. (Renewed laughter.) I 
am not anxious to deal severely with the noble lord, but when a grave 
statesman writes to so holy a man as a Bishop one might at least expect that 
he would avoid sarcasm and invective. (Great cheering and laughter.) Yet, 
in the letter to which I refer the noble lord hurled his sarcasm and in- 
vective against some 6,000,000 of his fellow subjects, and did great 
mischief tothe peace of the United Kingdom at the time. (Cheers,) 
I can tell the noble lord of another letter, in which there was not 
much sareasm or invective, but an amazing amount of insinuation of the 
most unpleasant character. It was written not to the Governor-General of 
India, a proconsul 10,000 miles away, but to a nobleman filling one of the 
most delicate and difficult offices connected with the Home Government of 
the United Kingdom. Upon that occasion the noble lord transgressed 
further, for in the most heedless manner, when nobody asked him, he pub- 
lished the letter, and thereby for a long period weakened the hands and 
damaged the character of the noble Viscount the Member for Tiverton.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) He saw in the proclamation, not an emanation from 
the just and humane mind of Lord Canning, but an emanation from tha 
mixture of red-tape and tradition which is the foundation of the policyof 
the old civilian Council of Calcutta. But if the choice lay between hurting 
Lord Canning’s feelings and denouncing his proclamation he should not 
hesitate. He would treat Lord Canning as he treated Sir John Bowring. 
** Do not let us have in_ the service low-caste men who may be trampled 
( - at pleasure, and high-caste men whom nobody dare criticize.” 

Vheers. 

Next Mr. Bright dealt with the party aspect of the question. Ie passed 
a high culogium on the manner in which the Government had received de- 
putations and their suggestions, and on the civility with which they had 
treated the House of Commons—“ during the existence of the late Govern- 
ment civility was entirely unknown.” He praised their mode of dealing 
with the Conspiracy Bill, and with Naples; and said that when he showed 
his hostility to them it would be for something he could clearly understand. 
Then he adverted to another point. It was not only feared that the Go- 
vernment might get firm in their seat, but that some Members near him 
might get less firm in their alliance with certain right honourable gentle- 
men. * Something was going on in committee-room No. 11, which it was 
thought, unless it were put a stop to, would break up powerful ranks, 
which, if united, might storm the Treasury bench, and replace the last 
Government in office. I believe it was intended that there should be a des- 
perate effort made to change the state of things here before Whitsuntide.” 
(Loud cheers.) Lord Ellenborough’s despatch offered a pretext on which 
right honourable geritlemen might ride into office, and it was supposed 
the old Government, with which they were so discontented, might come 
back. Unblushing articles, evidently written by somebody, were published 
in newspapers, holding up the glittering ball of office to gentlemen who 
took a leading part in committee-room No. 11. Gentlemen sitting below 
the gangway received flattering and beautifully-engraved cards of invita- 
tion to great parties in splendid mansions. Appeals were made to instincts 
which every honourable mind repudiates. If they succeed what sort of 
Government shall we have? ‘* We are told, and the whole country 
is fixed in expectation and wonder at the event, that eminent statesmen 
have actually dined together. (Cheers and laughter.) I am very glad 
to hear that men engaged in the strife of politics can dine together 
without personal hostility. I will say nothing of the viands eaten, or 
of the beverage drunk from the ‘loving cup’ that went round. One of 
the oldest and the best of beverages was that ‘nepenthe, drink of sove- 
rayne grace, devised by gods’; but that drink was given to the wise, who 
had arrived at that time of life when they were prepared to take their 

lace with heroes in another sphere. (Cheers and laughter.) It could not 
e that liquor which filled the flowing cup, for these ancient and wise 
statesmen were determined to cling to this world, and mix in all the con- 
tention and turmoil of politics.” Would the House overturn the Govern- 
ment, delay all Indian legislation, plunge the country in the turmoil of a 
eneral election, and, when the whole of India is trembling with volcanic 

res, avow the policy of the proclamation? ‘‘ I am willing to avow that I 
am in favour of justice and conciliation,—of the law of justice and of kind- 
ness. Justice and mercy are the supreme attributes of the perfection 
which we call Deity, but all men everywhere comprehend them. There 
is no speech nor language in which their voice is not heard, and they 
could not have been vainly exercised with regard to the docile an 
intelligent millions of India. You had the choice. You have tried 
the sword. It has broken; it now rests broken in your grasp; and you 
stand humbled and rebuked. (Some cries of ‘Oh, oh!’ from the Oppo- 


sition.) You stand humbled and rebuked before the eyes of civilized 
Europe. (Renewed cries of “Oh!” and cheers.) You may have another 
chance. You may, b ibility, have another opportunity of governing 
India. If you have, I Beseech you to make the best use of it. Do not let 


us pursue such a policy as many men in India, and some in England, have 
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which hereafter you will have to regret, which can end only, 
sivesstod, wt something appfoachin to the ruin of this country, ont 
which must, if it be persisted in, involve our name and nation in everlast- 
ing disgrace.” (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

Mr. Coxxier replied to Mr. Bright on the general question, and re- 
marked that if his counsels had been followed it would have probably 
been impossible to maintain our settlements at Hongkong, and the war 
with Russia would probably have ended in our humiliation and dis- 


hour had now arrived, and the House grew thin. The Go- 
vernment were supported, during this period, by Sir W. Fraser, Mr. 
Ker Sevuer, Sir Axrrnvur Exrox, and Mr. Giipry, and opposed by 
Captain Vivian, Lord Bury, and Mr. Lanovcnere. 

Sir Jamrs Granam made a speech of great length and much force. 
For some time past his shattered nerves and drooping spirits had dis- 
suaded him from taking a part in angry contention, and he now gave his 
reasons for opposing Mr. Cardwell’s motion from a sense of public daty. 
He was no adherent of the Government; his sympathies were with the 
Liberal party ; and he had resumed his friendly intercourse with Lord John 


Dinner- 


Russell. It was with pain, therefore, that he could not support Mr, 
Cardwell. He did not know Lord Canning as intimately as many, He 
It was 


thought the greatest praise due to him up to the present time, , 
said the motion was promoted by his personal friends. Lord Aberdeen is 
no lukewarm or fairweather friend. He was willing to concur in a vote 
of censure, but from the time Lord Ellenborough withdrew, Lord Aber- 
deen thought, as Sir James Graham was authorized to state, that all due 
to the vindication of the honour and administration of Lord Canning 
had been achieved ; when pressed to concur in the vote of censure he re- 
fused, and, “‘to use his own plain and emphatic language, he declared 
that he was not prepared to take part in a faction fight.” 

The position taken up by Sir James, in the general debate, was that 
the proclamation was impolitic ; and that the publication of the despatch 
was “a harsh and unjustifiable proceeding” ; the answer of Mr. Disraeli 
to Mr. Bright was an “indiscretion.” ‘The publication, for which Lord 


Ellenborough is alone responsible, is atoned for by his resignation, But 
he justified the writing of his despatch under the circumstances. The | 
roclamation reversed the instructions sent to Lord Canning; no expla- | 


nations arrived; private communications were withheld; the Cabinet 
believed that the despatch would be secret; the Government knew that 
there were differences between Sir Colin Campbell and Lord Canning, that 
the Governor-General had directed military operations with a high hand ; 
they knew that Sir James Outram protested against it; that Sir John 
Lawrence was for an amnesty ; that General Mansticld expressed strong 
doubts as to the policy of the proclamation; that Gencral Franks called 
it unfortunate. Such was the conflict of authority, such the weight of evi- 
dence that should make them pause before censuring the Government for 
taking measures with reference to its revision and limitation. Then the 
object of the proclamation is new. Neither Aurungzebe, nor Tamerlane, 
nor Nadir Shah attempted such a proceeding as confiscation. No British 
conqueror, not Lord Wellesley, nor Lord Ellenborough, nor Lord Har- 


dinge, attempted an operation of this nature. Even Napoleon on his re- | 


turn from Elba was dissuaded from confiscating private rights. Lord 
Dalhousie’s Oude proclamation in 1856 was directed against individuals 
on proof of guilt. Lord Canning pronounced a sentence, next in severity 
to death, without proof. He threw the onus of proof of innocence upon 
an entire people, reversing great English principles. To show the bad 


effect it will have he adduced documentary evidence from Sir James Out- | 


ram, Sir John Lawrence, and Sir William Sleeman; and showed that 
Lord Canning had mitigated the proclamation in consequence of the 
strong reprebension expressed by Sir James Outram. Le could not ap- 
prove the language of the despatch. Every topic ought, under the seal 
of secrecy, to have been communicated to the Governor-General. The 
Court of Directors had written a despatch agreeing in sentiment with 
that of Lord Ellenborough. 
clamation is substantially wrong, the despatch substantially right. “* The 
error of the proclamation is in its essence ; the error of the despatch is in 
its form and expression.” 


“ A change ot Government being sought, Iam bound to ask those who 


naturally aspire to succeed to the present Ministers what is their policy? 
(Cheers.) Are they for the proclamation, or are they for the despatch ?”’ 
ere.) Those who said it was not a party motion drew on 

is small stock of credulity and made him an unbeliever. ‘* Three months 
have hardly passed by since by a deliberate vote of this House we expelled 
the late Government from power ; and are we prepared to reinstate them 
upon such a motion as the present, wherein the principle which has been 
asserted by her Majesty's advisers is not explicitly or openly condemned ? 
Can I be a party to any such vote, entertaining the opinion I have ex- 
pressed in this House ? I cannot do it. All my party wishes still linger 
about——(Cries of “ Oh!” from the Opposition.) An honourable gentle- 
man on the front Opposition bench sneers at this. I say at once that what- 
ever others may be f am no candidate for power. (Cheers.) I exercise a 
most dispassionate and disinterested judgment, and let those who sneer on 
that bench make the same declaration. (Loud and repeated cheers.) I 
never gave a vote with more pain or regret in my life. (‘* Oh, oh !”’) I 
never discharged a public duty with a more clear conscience. (Cheers.) I 
would gladly have voted for the previous question, and I gladly and cor- 
dially adopt the amendment of the honourable Member for Swansea. If 
that, however, be rejected, I shall reluctantly, yet unhesitatingly, give my 
vote against the motion of my right honourable friend the Member for Ox- 
ford.” (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Ricnharp Bernet began an argumentative speech, by denying 
that he had joined in a cabal, a faction fight, or a party movement. 
To cries of ~ay | doubt he replied, that those who expressed it, and 
those who made these accusations, must feel internally that they would 

themselves capable of such conduct. Then he turned upon the Go- 


t. 

“The complaint made by the present Government, that they have been 
treated factiously, is one so entirely without foundation—(Laughter from 
the Ministerial benches)—as to add another to the various ridiculous posi- 
tions in which they have already placed themselves. Now, let us review 

antecedents ; and let us consider whether there ever existed a Govern- 
ment which in so short a period of time made so many errors. You [said 
the honourable and learned gentleman, addressing the Government] have 
treated with much forbearance. (Cries of ** Question!) The chief 
antagonist you have had has been the noble lord the Member for London ; 
w many times did he pluck you out of the mire? (Cheers and 
pty How many times did you go in abject submission to that noble 
lord, and even offer to abdicate your functions tohim? You brought in an In- 


dian Bill, and in it I trace the same hand as dictated thisdespatch. Your bill 
was received with universal derision. (Cries of** Oh!” and cheers.) twas 
neg policy ; it was that to which you had bound yourselves, What need 
ad we to do more than to have allowed you to reap the fruits of that pro- 
ceeding ; but the noble lord came to your rescue, and you most gladl 
accepted his suggestion. (Cries of “Oh!” “ Question!’ and ¢ omy | 
Then, again, with inconsistent ebstinacy you insisted on retaining your 
opinions, notwithstanding you adopted the course of proceeding by resolu- 
tion suggested by the noble lord. Having at last gigen up what you 
had originally determined on the climax of absurdit¥ was reached— 
(Laughter, and evies of ** Oh ”’)—when your leader in this House rose to 
or an eulogy over the measure you had abandoned. (Cheers and 
daughter.) Was not that an opportunity to take advantage of your posi- 
tion; but how were you dealt with? You were covered with good-natured 
ridicule ; aud therefore what I desire you to observe is this, that once you 
were simply ridiculous—(Cheers, laughter, evies of ** Oh! and * Ques- 
tion "")—and we were content to leave you unassailed ; but it is our duty 





His general conclusion was, that the pro- | 


no longer to bear with you when your conduct endangers the best and 
dearest interests of the empire. (Cheers and cries of “ Ohl’) Nowl 
desire to know whether my declaration was not correct that you have been 
treated with forbearance?” (** Oh, oh!’ and cheers.) 

In his argument Sir Richard Bethell contended that the language of 
the despatch was the language of the Cabinet; that they were respon- 
sible for its publication; that some parts of it amounted to the abetting 
of treasonable proceedings in Oude, and that a few years ago there would 
have been found in it matter for the impeachment of Ministers. He 
vindicated the proclamation, condemned the publication of the despatch 
a8 a grave political offence, and called upon the House to declare the 
Ministry unworthy to be trusted with the destinies of the country. 

The debate was adjourned on the motion of Sir Eowarp Lyrton. 
| Atalate hour, Mr. Disnxarn, following the lead of Lord Derby in 
another place, laid the Canning proclamation papers on the table. 
| Mannine tHE Navy. 
| Sir Cuarces Napier moved a resolution praying the Queen to issue 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the best means of manning the 
Navy, and improving its management with a view to reduce its expen- 
diture without impairing its efficiency. The system of impressment has 
never been abolished, and unless some regular mode of manning the 
Navy be adopted we must, in a moment of emergency, have recourse to 
that system again. But the seamen, who know their rights better now, 
| would not stand it. We are in a defenceless state, and ought to put the 
Navy in a proper condition without delay. Greater encouragement 
should be keld out to those who enter the service. The wages of petty 
officers should be increased, and they should be allowed to rise to the 
rank of mate. ‘The Merchant Seaman’s Fund should be better managed, 

Sailors should be entered for five years, Ships should be kept constantl 
| moving about. Sailors should be aliowed to go ashore. The French 
have forty, we have forty-three screw steamers; but they have 70,000 
seamen, A quarrel might arise, and we should be prepared to send a 
fleet to sea certain of victory. 

Admiral Duxcomur moved that the subject should be investigated by 
a Select Committee. Mr. Linpsay, who had seconded the motion, said 
he should prefer a Sclect Committee, Lord CLanence Pacer expressed 
the same preference. Ile thought the Navy could be efficiently and 
economically manned; and he suggested that thousands might be saved 
by using men-of-war as transports, Mr. Bentinck was for a Commit- 
tee, as more expeditious, Admiral Watcorr preferred a Commission. 

Sir Joun Paxineron regarded a return to impressment as impossible ; 
and as we cannot rely upon that we must put the Navy on so perma- 
nent a footing, that we can at all times rely upon having an ample de- 
| fensive force. How that can be done is a fair subject for inquiry. But 

the inquiry proposed is too large either for a Committee or a Commis- 
sion. He would consent to the motion, omitting all words after “ man- 
| ning the Navy.” Lord Patmersron reinforced Sir John Pakington’s 
view by giving practical reasons, showing that as a working instrument 
the Commission is superior to the Committee. 
| Admiral DuncomBe withdrew his amendment, and the resolution, as 
| amended by Sir John Pakington, was agreed too. 


Reat Properry.—Mr. W. WILLiAMs moved a resolution declaring the 
opinion of the House that real property and impropriate tithes should pay 
Probate-duty, and that the succession-duties ehould be extended to ecclesi- 
astical corporations. Mr. Haprie.p seconded the motion. It gave rise to 
a languid debate. Mr, GLapstone briefly referred to the difficulties of the 
question; and excused himself for not having extended the succession- 
duties to real property. Mr, Bricur supported Mr. Williams, and took 
occasion to express the great hopes he has from the party to which Mr, Dis- 
raeli belongs. Mr. Disnar.i complimented Mr. Bright and Mr, Williams, 
but opposed the motion. Sir Grorcr Lewis took the same course, Before 
the Probate-duties can be extended to real property there must be an altera- 
tion of the law as regards the disposal of that property by will. Mr, Hen- 
Ley and Sir James Granam spoke against the motion; and it was nega- 
tived by 172 to 68. 

Pusiic PLayGrounps.—Mr. SLANEY has obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to enable grants of land to be made near populous places for the recreation 
of adults and as playgrounds for poor children, He iid not expound ite 

rovisions, being cut short by an attempt to count out the House. It-failed ; 
ut Mr. SLANEY took the hint, and at once moved for leave, which was 
granted. 

Weiouts anp Measures.—Mr. Joun Locker moved the second eo 
of this bill which made it compulsory that all descriptions of grain an 
fruit should be sold by measure. The debate showed great differences of 
opinion on the best mode of dealing with the question. Mr. Heniey said 
the question is not ripe for legislation. The bill was thrown out by 92 
to 84. 


Lory Cannixo’s Prociamation.—The following copy of a letter 
from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council was 
presented to Parliament yesterday week. 

“* May 5. 

“1, You will have received by the mail of the 25th of March a letter 
from the Secret Committee, which has since been laid before us, respecting 
the policy which it becomes you to pursue towards those natives of India 
who have recently been in arms against the authority of the British Govern- 
ment. 

«2. That letter emphatically confirms the principles which you have al- 
ready adopted, as set forth in your circular of the 3lst of July 1857, by 
impressing upon you the propricty of pursuing, after the conquest of the 
revolted provinces, a course of policy distinguished by a wise and discrimi- 
nating generosity. You are exhorted to temper justice with mercy, and, 
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except in cases of extreme criminality, to grant an amnesty to the van- | prepare for a desperate and prolonged resistance. Sir James Outram, there- 


quished. In the sentiments expressed by the Secret Committee we entirely 
eoncur. While there are some crimes which humanity ealls upon you to 
punish with the utmost severity, there are others of a less aggravated cha- | 
racter which it would be equally unjust and impolitic not to pardon and to | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





forget. 

“3. The offenees with which you will be called upon to deal are of three 
different kinds. Virstly, high crimes, instigated by malice prepense, and 
aggravated by treacuery and cruelty. Seeondly, offences the results rather 
of weakness than of malice, into which it is believed that many have been 
drawn by the contamination of example, by the fear of opposing themselves 
to their more powerful countrymen, or by the belief that they have been | 
compromised by the acts of their associates, rather than by any active de- 
sire to embarrass the existing Government. And, thirdly, offences of a less 
positive character, amounting to little more than passive connivance at | 
evil, or at most to the act of giving such assistance to the rebels as, if not | 
given, would have been forcibly extorted, and which in many cases it 
would have been death to refuse to bodies of liventious and exasperated mu- | 
tineers. 

* 4. Itis the first only of these offences the perpetrators of which and 
their accomplices it will be your duty to visit with the severest penalty 
which you can inflict ; and it is happily in such cases of exceptional atro- 
eity that you will have the least difficulty in proving both the commission of 
the offence and the identity of the offender. In the other eases you might 
often be left in doubt, not only of the extent of the otience committed, but 
of its actual commission by the accused persons ; and although we are aware 
that the retribution which may be righteously inflicted upon the guilty may 
be in some measure restricted by too much nicety of specification, and that 
in dealing with so large a mass of crime it is difficult to avoid the commission 
ef some acts of individual injustice, we may still express our desire that 
the utmost exertion may be made to contine within the smallest possible 
compuss these eases of uncertain proof and dubious identity, even though 
your retributory measures should thus fall short of what in striet justice 
might be inflicted. 

**5. As soon as you have suppressed the active hostility of the enemy 
your first care will be the restoration of public confidence. It will be your 

rivilege, when the disorganized provinces shall no longer be convulsed by 
intestine disorder, to set an example of toleration and forbearance towards 
the subject 4 ‘le, and to endeavour by every means consistent with the 
security of the British empire in the Last to allay the irritation and sus- 

icion which if suffered to retain possession of the minds of the native and 

uropean inhabitants of the country, will eventually lead to nothing less 
calamitous than a war of races. 

“6. In dealing with the people of Oude you will doubtless be moved by 
special considerations of justice and of policy. Throughout the recent con- 
test we have ever regarded such of the inhabitants of that country as, not 
being Sepoys or pensioners of our own army, have been in arms against us 
as an exceptionable cl i 


They cannot be considered as traitors, or even 
rebels, for they had uvt pledged their fidelity to us, and they had scareely 
become our subjects. Many, by the introduction of a new system of go- 
vernment, had necessarily been deprived of the maintenance they had lat- 
terly enjoyed, and others feared that the speedy loss of their means of sub- 
sistence must follow from the same course. It was natural that such per- 
sons should avail theniselves of the opportunity presented by the distracted 
state of the country to strike a blow for the restoration of the native ruie, 
under which the permitted disorganization of the country had so long been 
to them a source of unlawful protit. Neither the disbanded soldiers of the 
late Native Government, nor the great talookdars and their retainers, were 
under any obligations of fidelity to our Government for benefits conferred 
upon them. You would be justified, therefore, in dealing with them as 
you would with a foreign enemy, and in ceasing to consider them objects of 
punishment after they have once laid down their arms, 

**7, Of these arms they must for ever be deprived. You will doubtless 
in prosecution of this object address yourself, in the first instance, to the 
ease of the great talookdars, who so successfully delicd the late Government, 
and many of whom, with large bodies of armed men, appear to have aided 
the efforts of the mutinous soldiery of the Bengal army. The destruction of 
the fortified strongholds of these powerful landholders, the forfeiture of 
their remaining guns, the disarming and disbanding of their followers, will 
be among your first works; but while you are depriving this influential 
and once dangerous class of people of their power of openly resisting your 
authority, you will, we have no doubt, exert yourselves by every possible 
means to reconcile them to British rule, and encourage them, by liberal 
arrangements made in accordance with ancient usages, to become indus- 
trious agriculturists, and to empley in the cultivation of the soil the men 
who, as armed retainers, have so leng wasted the substance of their masters 
and desolated the land. We believe that these landholders may be taught | 
that their holdings will be more profitable to them under a strong govern- 
ment, capable of maintaining the peace of the country and severely 
punishing agrarian outrages, than under one which perpetually invites, by | 
its weakness, the ruinous arbitration of the sword. | 

8. Having thus endeavoured, on the reéstablishment of the authority 
of the British Government in Oude, to reassure the great landholders, you 
will proceed to consider, in the same spirit of toleration and forbearance, | 
the condition of the creat body of the people. You will bear in mind that 
itis necessary, in 2 transition state from one Government to avother, to 
deal tenderly with existing usages, and sometimes even with existing 
abuses. All precipitate reforms are dangerous, It is often wiscr even to 
tolerate evil for a time than to alarm and irritate the minds of the people 
by the sudden introduction of changes which time can alone teach them to 
gap or even, perhaps to understand. You will be especially eare- 
ful, in the readjustment of the fiseal system of the province, to avoid the 
imposition of unaccustomed taxes, whether of a general or of a local cha- 
racter, pressing heavily upon the industrial resources, and affecting the 
daily comforts of the people. We do not estimate the successful administra- 
tion of a newly see province according to the financial results of the 
first few years. At such a time we should endeavour to conciliate the 

ople by wise concessions, and to do nothing to encourage the belief that 
the British Government is more covetous of revenue than the native ruler 
whom it has supplanted.” 

Tux Canntnc Desparcurs.—These papers presented to Parliament 

esterday consist of three letters, one dated March 8, from Mr. George 

ouper, Secretary to Sir James Outram, Chict Commissioner of Oude ; 
a second and third, dated respectively the 10th and 3lst March, from 
Mr. G. F. Edmonstone, Secretary to the Government of India, to Sir 
James Outram. 

By-the direction of Sir James, Mr. Couper acknowledges the receipt of 
acopy of a proclamation to be issued to the landholders, chiefs, and 
inhabitants of Oude after the fall of Lucknow: and then proceeds to 
eomment upon it. 

There are not a dozen landholders who have not borne arms against us. 
** The effect of the proclamation will be to confiscate the entire proprietary 

ight in the soil.”” Hence it will be hopeless to attempt to enlist the land- | 
rs on the side of order. On the contrary, the chiefs would immediately | 




















fore, submits his views ‘‘once more.” The landholders were unjustly 
treated under the settlement ; they did not join the mutiny until Oude was 
overrun ; they ought to be considered as ‘honourable enemies ” to whom 
terms should be offered. ‘‘ If these men be given back their lands they 
will at once aid us in restoring order, and a police will soon be organized 
with their coéperation which will render unnecessary the presence of our 
enormous army, to reéstablish tranquillity and confidence. But if their 
life and freedom from imprisonment only be offered, they will resist ; and 
the Chief Commissioner foresecs that we are only at the commencement ofa 
guerilla war for the extirpation, root and branch, of this class of men, 
which will involve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, 





/ and exposure. It must be borne in mind that this species of warfare hag 


always been peculiarly harassing to our Indian forces, and will be far more 
so at present when we are without a native army.” He wroposes that the 
chiefs not accomplices in the murder of Europeans should be enlisted on our 


| side by the restoration of their ancient possessions. 


The immediate reply to this was a letter authorizing Si James Outram 


| to destroy the old proclamation, and to issue a new one containing a 


clause promising “ large indulgence” for prompt submission. 

Ata later date, the 31st March, Mr. Edmonstone replies at length, and 
gives Lord Canning’s reasons for adhering to the confiscation clause. 

Sir James Outram’s proposal is declared inadmissible. Lord Canning 
regards the peculiar cireumstances of Oude as palliating acts of rebellion, 
Accordingly punishment by death or imprisonment is at once put aside, 
Means of obtaining exemption from the general penalty of contiseation are 
within the reach of all without injury to their honour. ‘* Nothing more is 
required for this than that they should promptly tender their adhesion, and 
help to maintain peace and order.” To have followed Sir James Outram’s 

uggestion would have been to treat the rebels as enemies who have won 
the day. It would have been held to be dictated by tear or weakness, Had 
all the landholders been unjustly treated the Governor-General would 
have concurred in Sir James’s suggestion, But that is not so. Six cases 
are mentioned where chiefs, dealt with liberally under the settlement, 
have become our most active enemies. ‘The moving spirit of these men 
and of others amongst the chiefs of Oude must be looked for elsewhere; and 
in the opinion of the Governor-General it is to be found mainly in the re- 


| pugnance which they feel to sufler any restraint of their hitherto arbitrary 


power over those about them, to a diminution of their importance by bein 
brought under equal laws, and to the obligation of disbanding their arm 
followers, and of living a peaceful and orderly life.” 








Che Cuntt. 
Tur Queen, the Prince Consort, and their children, quitted Buckingham 
Palace on Thursday afternoon for Osborne whither they arrived for the 
Whitsun holidays about half past six in the evening. Before her Ma- 
jesty left London the Earl of Derby had an audience. 

Early in the week the news of the death of the Duchess of Orleans 
reached the Queen, and the Prince Consort immediately went to Rich- 
mond and paid a visit of condolence to the Count of Paris and the Duke 
de Chartres. On Wednesday the Queen and the Prince paid a similar 
visit to the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale and the two orphan princes at 
Twickenham. The late Duchess was a first cousin once removed of the 
Prince Consort. 


Che Artrapalis. 

A large meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday,— 
Mr. W. R. Crawford, M.P., in the chair,—to pass resolutions on the sub- 
ject of the main drainage of London, They set forth that the plans 
hitherto submitted are incomplete, conflicting, and unsatisfactory ; that 
while it has not been proved that the state of the Thames exercises pre- 
judicial influence on the health of London, it would be desirable to im- 
prove the self-cleansing powers of the river; and that as the question is 
not ripe for solution, a hasty decision would impose a frightfully enor- 
mous taxation on the ratepayers. 

The “Strand Buildings,” a new block of lodging-houses erected for 
the poor under the Labourers’ Dwelling Act of 1855, were opened by 
the Duke of Marlborough on Saiurday. ‘The rooms in these houses are 
comparatively large and lofty, they are well ventilated, and fitted up 
with all the necessary appliances. Rent half-a-crown per week per 
room. The suite of buildings is situated in Eagle Court, nearly 


| opposite Somerset House. As a speculation the undertaking, it 1s 


supposed, will be remunerative. 

The statue sct up in Trafalgar Square, close beside Sir Charles James 
Napicr, in honour of the memory of Dr. Jenner, was inaugurated on 
Monday by the Prince Consort. A number of distinguished persons 
were present. The Prince made a brief speech, on the occasion which 


| drew them together, on Dr. Jenner’s birthday, to do honour to the 


memory of that great philosopher and philanthropist. The discovery 
of vaccination was the result, he observed, not of accident, but of long 
and thoughtful observation. No man has been enabled to save so many 
lives as Dr, Jenner, and the country may be proud of numbering him 
among her sons. A vote of thanks was passed to those foreign 
states who have contributed towards the fund for the erection of the 
statue. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel held its annual meeting 
in St. James's Hall yesterday week, the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair. ‘The income of the Society greatly increased in 1857. ‘ihe gene- 
ral fund is 80,000/. ; special fund 13,2007. ; fund for East Indian missions 
17,0007. Thirteen Bishops were present. Sir James Brooke, Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, and Count Platen, were the more conspicuous among the 
laity. 

The institution known as the Sons of the Clergy kept its two hundred- 
and-fourth anniversary on Wednesday. Service was performed at St. 
Paul’s in the morning; and in the evening the company, according to 
ancient custom, dined together in Merchant Taylor’s Hall. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London and other preiates, the Dean 
of Westminster and other clergymen, and several legal and civic notables, 
were present on both occasions. ‘The “Sons otf the Clergy” assists 
needy clergymen, gives small pensions to their aged widows and un- 
married daughters, and educates their children. 

The Turkish Mission Aid Society supports forty-six native mission- 


| ary agencics in Turkey conducted by American missionaries, The 


grants of the society are made to the American, Bulgarian, and Arme- 
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nian Missions. Its revenue last year, nearly 3000/., was less than that 
of the preceding year. At the annual meeting of the society, on Wed- 
nesday, Lord Shaftesbury presided. “Mr. Layard from India,” as the 
placards styled the late Member for Aylesbury, was among the speakers. 

The Association for the Welfare of Blind held its annual meeting on 
Tuesday, the Bishop of Chichester in the chair. The association at pre- 
sent employs forty-three blind men and women. : 
who have Teen instructed in trades are unable to find work and are 
obliged to solicit alms. The society’s income is 18007. ; of this sum 
1050, arises from the sale of goods made at the society’s repository by 
the blind, the rest is derived from subscriptions. The society has only a 
small balance in hand. 

The Peace Society, now of the mature age of forty-two, kept its birth- 
day on Tuesday in the Finsbury Chapel, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Joseph Sturge. The mecting resolved that the Indian mutiny illustrates 
the great principle of the society—“ that brute force is no safe basis for 


empire” ; expressed its strong conviction that there is no fellowship be- 
tween Christianity and war; and declared its satisfaction at the efforts 


made by Lord Malmesbury to give effect to the arbitration clause in the 
Treaty of Paris. 


her remarkable trial took place at the Middlesex Sessions on Thurs- 
A rat I , 


Many blind persons | 


| terminated on Thursday, with this special verdict 


day—that of ** Alexander Borromeo,” otherwise ** Dr. Tucker,”’ the clever | 


adventurer who deceived the London press with reports of an * Italian 
Conference” which never was held. He was tried for defrauding the 
Morning Star of certain sums of money which were paid to him for * re- 
rts” of the Conference; but he had also been paid for his interesting 
communications by the Zimes, the Advertiser, and the Herald. It appeared 
in the course of the proceedings that Tucker is the son of Irish parents, but 
was taken to Milan in his infancy ; he assumed the name of ‘* Borromeo”’ ; 
he has represented himself as an exile, whose estates had been confiscated ; 
he has lectured as “Dr. Tucker.” It is said that he has married three 
women, all now living; while a fourth gave evidence against him—she had 
been induced to live with him as his wife, he pretending to make her such 
by a civil contract at Kilkenny—his *‘word’’ ‘as a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire ** made her so: he afterwards deserted her. The concocted 
“ reports ’’ furnished to the journals, and his ** masterly ’’ speech to the 
Jury on Thursday, show that he is a most clever rogue. The case was 
clearly made out; there being nothing to rebut it but the assertion of the 
risoner, that the Conference was a secret meeting, and that he therefore 
could not callthe delegates to speak for him—it might get them into 
trouble. The Jury immediately convicted him. The Assistant-Judge 
pointed out that this was a very serious offence; and he sentenced Tucker 
to be imprisoned with hard labour for twelve months, 

Messrs. Pontifex, lead-merchants at Millwall, appeal 
Sessions against a conviction by Mr. Selfe under the Smoke Nuisance Abate- 
ment Act. The Court confirmed the conviction, with 10/. costs. Mr. Bod- 
kin notified that the defendants’ chimneys are as great a nuisance as ever, and 
that unless an immediate reform take place, Messrs, Pontifex will be * over- 
whelmed with informations.” 

Mantle-making. Ann Spettigue has been remanded by Alderman Carter 
on a charge of stealing some fringe, the property of a woman for whom she 
worked. The prisoner indignantly denied the charge, and said her pocket 
was not sufliciently capacious to receive the property it was alleged she had 
stolen. The fact was, Mrs. Parkes engaged her with the view of making 
her work as a forewoman. She had mantles to take home, for which she 
was paid five farthings each, and three-halfpence for making the best man- 
tles. Alderman Carter—‘ Five farthings and three-halfpence each for 
making mantles?” Prisoner—“ Yes, sir, that is all I get, and when I told 
Mrs. Parkes it was not enough, as I can only earn 4s, 9¢. a week, working 
day and night, she said she was ashamed of the price, but she expected bet- 
ter work from the warehouse.” Mrs. Parkes—** I pay her 2}¢. each mantle,” 
Prisoner—“ It is only 1}¢., and I have to find needles and cotton out of 
that.” Alderman Carter—‘‘ And that is all you are allowed for making a 
mantle! Well, I have heard of the tailors’ sweating system, but I had no 
idea it had extended to the mantle trade. Three-halfpence for making a 
mantle! I never heard of such « thing.’ Mrs. Parkes—* I assure you, sir, 
I pay her 2s. 6¢/. per dozen for making mantles and the profit is little 
enough, for I only gct 3s. per dozen from the warchouse, and have all the 
trouble and loss of time in obtaining the work.”” Alderman Carter—** You 
are —_ right, the profit is little enough. I am not finding fault with 
you, but I am looking at the merciless dealing of those merchants who are 

iving such a bare pittance for such an amount of work. I could not have 

‘lieved it possible.”’ 

Charles Randall, who has 1 
has been committed by the 


d to the Middlesex 


n a long time employed in the Post-office, 
Bow Street Magistrate on charges of stealing 
various letters containing money or valuables. One letter contained 200/, 
in bank-notes : 150/. of the notes were found at Randall's lodgings ; other 
letters alleged to have been stolen by the prisoner contained gold and silver 
watches and jewellery ; he wore a gold wateh which had been taken from a 


post-parcel. 


Mrovlucial, 
FE The talk of dissolution in the event ofa defeat of Ministers has given 
rise to a plentiful crop of rumours, especially in the Tory journals, 
touching the probabilities of future contests. Nothing, however, that at 
this early stage of the question has been published can be relied on, 
In fact it is the merest gossip, where it is not the result of election in- 
trigues. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed cight new Magistrates at Leeds. 
Of these two are Liberals, and six Conservatives. Lord Chelmsford is 
making hay for his party during the sunshine of office. 

A small church-rate proposed 
been refused on a show of hands: no poll was demanded. 





in the parish of St. Sampson, York, has 


Mr. Pugh, Vice-Chancellor Kindersley’s Chief Clerk, has been holding a 
Court at Neweastle to fix the list of contributories to the Northumberland | 


and Durham District Bank. They will be liable to a call of 35/. per share. 
One shareholder has 2290 shares ; another 1820, a third 1200. 

The Leeds Magistrates have fined two men for following their ‘ ordinary 
calling” on the Lord’s Day, the work they were engaged on “ not being a 
work of necessity or charity.’’ A boiler at a cloth-mill required to be re- 
Paired; the two men and three others performed the job on Sunday, as 


otherwise sixty people would have been thrown idle at the mill on Monday. | 


e Magistrates decided that this was not a “ work of necessity.”’ [Do these 
yo greta read the morning newspapers on Monday? if so, to be consistent, 

cy must consider their preparation on Sunday evening ‘ a work of ne- 
cessity.”’] ‘ 


Joseph Morley, a iabourer of Unstone, near Chesterfield, has murdered 
Thomas Watts, a fellow lodger, by stabbing him repeatedly with a knife, a 
quarrel having arisen at night about some eggs which the men had directed 
their landlady to cook. 

Mary Jones, a young Irishwoman, has been committed at Liverpool for 
attempting to murder her illegitimate infant by pouring a quantity of ink 
down its throat. The infant is recovering. 

Shields, boatswain of the American ship J. 8S. Parsons, and two of the 
seamen, have been arrested at Liverpool on a charge of murdering Henry 
Barwell, a mariner, on the voyage from New Orleans : they are alleged to 
have beaten him to death with belaying-pins, and then privately cast his 
body into the sea. It docs not appear whether the crime arose from private 
malice, or was another specimen of that brutality for which American sea- 
officers have a bad notoriety. The prisoners are at the disposal of the 
American Minister—they cannot be tried in this country. 

The inquest on the three gentlemen killed on the railway near Nuneaton 
i ** That Thomas Miller, 
Jeremiah Richmond, and William Thomas Morgan were accidentally killed 
by the carriages of a certain train being overturned through the engine of 
the train coming into contact with a cow that had strayed on the railway ; 
that the evidence bronght before the Jury respecting the insufficiency of the 
newly ‘ cut and laid’ hedge between the railway and Baker's field, from 
which the cow had strayed, was conflicting; but the Jury consider there 
ought in future to be no doubt as to the sufficien y of such fenee, and there- 
fore they recommend that the railway company do put up posts and rails to 
make this and similar fences in small enclosures more secure.” 

Mr. M‘Donald, a bookseller’s shopman at North Shields, a boatman, and 
a lad, have been drowned off the Durham coast by the capsizing of a sailings 
boat; a fourth person, Mr. Cookson, managed to swim ashore. Mr. M‘*Do- 
nald had his dog with him; while all were struggling in the water, Mr, 
Cookson reports that the dog swam with a picce of wood in his mouth to- 
wards his master. When Mr. Cookson touched the shore, a young woman 
assisted him to land—it is said that she was engaged to M*Donald. She re- 
marked to Cookson that if M‘Donald had been with them the calamity 
would not have happened ; her anguish may be conceived when Cookson re- 
plied, ** M‘Donald was one of us!” 

Two boys have also perished in the Tyne. One fell off Jarrow Quay ; the 
other tried to save him, and both were drowned. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce was last week asked by one of 
its members to petition against the Universities (Scotland) Bill, The 
Chamber declined to accede to the motion in that form, but appointed a 
committee to petition Parliament against special provisions: the manner 
of voting money contemplated in the bill, the withdrawal of the right of 
management from the University, the constitution of the University 
Courts, and the powers conferred on the Commissioners. ‘They were 
instructed to pray that any money-grants should be placed in the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, to be voted by Parliament year by year, and that 
none of the objectionable provisions specified in the petition should be 
allowed to pass into law. 

The Association of Graduates of the University of Edinburgh have 
petitioned in fayour of the University Reform Bill. 


IRELAND. 

As in England, so in Ireland, the rumour of a dissolution has set the 
quidnunes busy, and there is a flight of reports respecting the probable 
opponents of Members obnoxious in the quarters where the reports arise. 
But it is clear that there is a good deal of activity both in the counties 
and boroughs. 


A sad loss of life has occurred in Dundalk Bay. 
barque Mary Stoddart ran on shore; the sea mad 


During a heavy gale, the 


a complete breach over 


her. Extraordinary efforts were made to save the crew; ten boats put off 
at different times to their aid, but the first nine all failed in their 
efforts. One of these boats was swamped, and all t people were 
plunged in the sea: Mr, Kelly, master of tl ride of Erin steamer, 
a noble fellow who commanded this boat, w drowned; the rest were 
picked up by a boat that was in company, but three of the men died 


soon after from cold and exhaustion. When at last a boat succeeded in come 
municating with the wreck, seven of the crew were taken off; on a second 
trip four more were saved ; but seven of the unhappy mariners had died on 
board the ship: thus no fewer than lives were sacrificed by this 
calamity. 


cleven 


Forviqu aud Caulouial. 
fraurt.—The Government have sustained a defeat in the Depart- 
ment of the Haut Rhin. It may be remembered that Count Migeon, 
who opposed the Government at the last election, was tried for assuming 
titles and wearing decorations which he had no right to wear. Although 
there was the greatest doubt of the fact, he was found guilty of un- 


£ 











lawfully wearing a decoration, and scut to prison forone month. He 
recently came out from prison and again offered himself as a candidate. 
The Prefect denounced him, and recommended M. Keller Haas, 


General Espinasse wrote the following letter to an old comrade, 
** Ministry of the Interior, Paris, April 28. 

“‘ My dear Koll—It is the Emperor himself who has designed M, Keller 
Haas for the electors of the Haut Rhin. This year, as last year, attempts 
are made to deceive the electors. 

**The Emperor reigns and governs. 

“ Nothing good is done in France without his consent, and if he had pre- 
ferred M. Migeon, the administration (local authorities) would not have 
been permitted to patronize any other candidate. 

‘**] authorize you to show my letter to your brave fellow citizens, 

**A thousand compliments, Esrinasse.”” 

Marshal Canrobert also backed up M. Haas, and the Uwirers threw 
in a word for him. Nevertheless in the election on Monday Count Mi- 
geon won the day. This is regarded as a great defeat for Government. 

Doubts having been thrown upon the soundness of the revenue esti- 
mates of M. Magne, the Minister of Finance, and upon the likelihood 
that there is or will be what is called an “equilibrium ” in the budget, 
an official writer, said to be M. Magne himself, has anonymously under- 
taken, in the non-official columns of the Moniteur, to show that these 
doubts are unfounded. The writer contends that since 1855 the deficits 
“have ceased to become augmented”; that the budget of 1858 will, 
‘according to all probabilities,” be in equilibrium; and that in 1859 
there will be a surplus of 1,920,000/. It is remarked that no accounts 
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of the finances have been published since 1855; and that the explana- 
tion of the Ministerial statement is that the deficits since 1855 have been 
covered by the proceeds of the war loans. The Ministerial statements 
are not at all in accordance with those of the Commission on the 
budget. 

Two extraordinary duels have occurred at Paris. M. Henri de Péne 
published in Figaro some playful reflections upon the behaviour of sub- 
lieutenants at balls, their spurs and appetites. The editor of Figaro, 
absent when the paper was published, admits that it passed due bounds. 
Challenges from sub-licutenants showered upon the writer. Some say a 
body of offended officers drew lots for a champion or champions. Be 
that asit may, M. de Péne and one of the body, M. Courticl, met at Vesi- 
nay, and De Péne wounded his opponent in the hand. When this officer 
received the wound which disabled his right arm, M. de Péne said a few 
words to him expressive of his sorrow for what had happened, and as- 
suring him that his article was not meant to be offensive. The comba- 
tants shook hands. The Puke of Rovigo, second to De Péne prepared 
for departure, but another sub-licutenant, Ilyéne by name, interfered 
and demanded satisfaction en the spot. 

‘© M. de Péne declared that he did not consider himself bound to renew 
the contest ; he had already exposed his life by giving satisfaction for the 
presumed offence, and if he consented to expose himself to the sword of an- 
other adversary for the same cause he might be called upon to fight the 
whole army. Sub-Lieutenant Hyéne was not satisfied; he answered 
angrily; the rejoinder was equally warm ; adiscussion arose; hard words 
were exchanged; according to some a blow was struck by the officer—ac- 
cording to others he flung a glove in the face of De Péne, while, on the 
the other hand, others atlirm that neither the one nor the other oceurred, 
The upshot was that a second ducl ensued, and M. de Péne, who had al- 
ready escaped one adversary, was in a few minutes run through the body 
by a second, and now lies in a desperate state in a public-house, near the 
bridge of the Pecq.” 

M. de Villcemessant, editor of Figaro, the “son ofa Colonel of the Em- 
ire,” applied to the Emperor at once. Through M. de Mocquart, the 
mperor referred him to the Minister of Justice, and to him the editor 

betook himself. 


Mouteurgra.—There are two versions of the battle of Grahovo in 
circulation. One is that the Turksand Montenegrins were engaged in 








regular hostilities for three days, that the Montenegrins at first were re- 
pulsed in every attack upon the Turkish camp, but that at length a false 
movement of the Turks was made the most of by their enemies, and the 
Turks with great loss were driven away. ‘The other story is given by 
the Morning Post. It is that Prince Daniel framed a plan of falling on 
the Turks during an armistice; that a Frenchman, Delarue by name, 
serving with him, vainly protested, and then in disgust deserted to 
the Turks ; but that before he could put them on their guard the 
mountaineers were upon them. ‘The massacre was executed and Delarue 
killed among others. It is, however, denied that Delarue deserted or 
that he was killed. On the contrary, he is said to be in the Montenegrin 
camp, and one of his recent feats was to read the louie article on 
Montenegro to the troops. 

The Moniteur says that the Sultan, influenced by France and other 

wers, has sent a formal order to suspend hostilities. The Moniteur 

lieves that ‘this affair will be shortly concluded in a peaceful man- | 
ner.” 

Sardinia.—The Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies, in its sitting 
of the 14th, commenced the discussion on the bill for a loan of forty 
millions of frances for extraordinary public works, consisting of fifteen 
millions for buildings connected with the army and navy, and twenty- 
five for the docks to be built at Genoa. During the discussion, which 
was finally adjourned to the next sitting, it was stated that the public 
debt of Piedmont amounted at present to 630 millions, but that on the 
other hand the railways belonging to the state represented a capital of 
1200 millions. 

Sulia.—tThe overland mail from Bombay to the 24th April arrived 
on Thursday. 

The military intelligence is meagre. A hot weather campaign, so long 
probable, has now become certain. General Walpole has put his 
force in motion for Rohileund. Sir Colin Campbell had transferred 
his head-quarters to Cawnpore, intending to move on to Futteyghur. 
And Coke's brigade, chiefly composed of Punjaub troops, had crossed the 
Ganges from Roorkee. All the heads of the rebel faction, including 
Nana Sahib, were at Bareilly. It is supposed that Sir Colin Campbell 
would act on the right or Doab side of the Ganges until the proper mo- 
ment arrived for closing upon Walpole. 

Two other divisions of the Lucknow army were engaged eastward of 
Oude; one under Sir Hope Grant, another under Sir Edward Lugard. 
Before Lugard’s column reached Azimghur, Lord Mark Kerr, with a de- 
tachment of the 13th Foot, two six-pounders, cighty horsemen, and a 
large convoy, had cut his way into Azimghur. He was opposed reso- 
lutely by three regiments of Sepoys, the Dinapore mutineers ; but after a 
hard fight, he drove them from their position, and carried his men and 
convoy safely into Azimghur. The enemy, unluckily for them, con- 
tinued the siege until Sir Edward Lugard arrived, routed and pursued 
them for fifteen miles, taking three guns. Our loss was one killed and 
five wounded. Sir Hope Grant was sent against Fyzabad, but of his 
doings there is no intelligence. 

The forward movement of Sir Hugh Rose has been arrested by a 
blunder in another quarter. When General Roberts took Kotah by 
storm, although he had with him 1000 sabres, the encmy were permitted 
to escape unmolested. By some mistake the pursuit did not begin until 
the rebels had a start of fifty-two hours. Only a few were overtaken, 
and eight guns abandoned by them were captured. ‘The rebels made 
their way through Scindiah’s country, and are supposed to have struck 
upon Sir Hugh Save line of communications. This brought both Rose 
and Whitlock, who was moving from Punnah upon Banda, to a halt. 
There the news leaves them. Thus the rebels at Calpce are still unmo- 
lested. The actions ncar and in Jhansi seem to have been brilliant mili- 


a As 
jor Evans, with native Bombay troops, has defeated a body of 
Rohill as and Bheels in the Salpoora mountains, 

There are but few references to Lord Canning’s proclamation by this 
arrival. The Zimes Bombay correspondent says— 

** Why the operations consequent upon the fall of Lucknow were not 
gooner com: we are not well informed. We believe, however, that 





the interval of comparative inaction has been employed in endeavouring 
while restoring order in the recovered capital, to quiet the country also, by 
obtaining the submission of the leading chiefs and landholders.” For this 
ee a proclamation has been issued by Lord Canning, offering terms 
favourable indeed, but such as have not yet produced the desired effect? 
owing, as we are told, to their containing no stipulation as to the land which 
is to be confiscated.” 

The Bombay Standard has this paragraph, based on letters from Luck- 
now to the Ist April. 

‘**Things were settling down into a state of melancholy propriety and 
regulation humdrum’—according to one of our correspondents. We pre- 
sume he refers exclusively to the city; for in another letter we read, that 
‘the province is in a very ticklish state. The great talookdars do not like 
Lord Canning’s proclamations, and are shy. The dispersed Sepoys and 
budmashes are abroad; and the roads are not safe in any direction, Da- 
coities, it is to be feared, will be rife.’ ”’ 

@nited Statrs.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Monday 
with advices from New York to the 6th May. 

On the night of the lst the President and several Senators were 
serenaded in consequence of the passage of the English Lecompton Bill, 
and made speeches in response. 

The House of Representatives has ordered to be engrossed the resolu- 
tion calling on the President to take steps for the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

This step has been taken in order to facilitate the execution of a treaty 
concluded with Nicaragua. 

** A convention has just been ratified by Nicaragua which is asserted by 
some of the New York papers to establish practically a United States’ pro- 
tectorate ; and although this is not the case, since its clauses do not very 
materially differ from those contemplated to be adopted between Great Bri- 


tain, America, and Nicaragua at the time of the framing of the —- ton- 
Bulwer treaty, it may be made expeditiously to subserve that end, unless a 


precisely similar convention be drawn up between Nicaragua and this 
country. ‘The arrangement in question gives the United States se er not 
only to protect the transit between the oceans by an armed force, but also a 
claim to the free transport of troops and munitions of war from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It confers privileges also on American citizens settling in 
the country, which will in reality exempt them from all control except that 
of their own Government. Henceforth, therefore, the republic will have 
little to distinguish it from an American dependency. Annexation, how- 
ever, is still impracticable while the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is in existence, 
The first stipulation of that document is, that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States shall occupy, fortify, or colonize Nicaragua, or any part of 
Central America, To get rid of this treaty, therefore, is the grand aim,” 


Mistellaucons. 

The Resolution, expressing confidence in Lerd Canning, adopted by 
the Court of Directors is in these terms. , 

“That in reference to the despatch from the Secret Committee to the Go- 
vernor-General of India, dated the 19th ultimo, with the documents therein 
alluded to, and this day laid before the Court of Directors, this Court desires 
to express its continued confidence in the Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
and its conviction that his measures for the pacitication of Oude, and the 
other disturbed districts in India, will be characterized by a generous policy, 
and by the utmost clemency that is found to be consistent with the satis- 
factory accomplishment of that important object.” 

Mr. John Francis Maguire, M.P., has published the following state- 
ment respecting the Independent Liberal Opposition, Apropos of their 
meeting on the 14th instant. 

** Alluding to ‘ independent’ men, I may tell you that the chance of 
forming a really Independent party is next to eee for of some sixty 
men who met together at three o'clock yesterday there were not twenty who 


| did not take a Palmerstonian or Cardwellite view of the present question, 


and who did not plead the compulsion of conscience to take this special case 
out of the category of general policy. I suspect it was from the first a move 
to get Lord John into power. If so, it was a noble object, and will have a 
glorious result. What will the Irish Catholics now say to the author of 
the Durham letter and the Ecclesiastical Titles Act? They may bottle up 
their indignation to some more convenient opportunity, and allow it to ex- 
plode when Lord John is beyond their reach.”’ 


The Queen hes commanded that “ Colonel Sir William R. Mansfield, 
K.C.B., be promoted to the rank of Major-General in the Army, in _re- 
cognition of his valuable services as Chief of the Staff in the East Indies. 
a order of his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-chief.” 
He has been promoted accordingly. 

The Queen’s birthday, on Saturday, was celebrated by the usual state 
banquets given by Ministers. The Earl of Derby received a party of Peers : 
the Countess afterwards held an assembly, at which the Duke of Cambridge 
was present. Mr. Disraeli’s party consisted of Members of the Commons. 
Mr. Walpole entertained the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and 
the other Judges. Lord Malmesbury received the Foreign Ambassadors. 
General Peel’s party included the Commander-in-chief, and the chief 
officials connected with the administration of the Army. The gentlemen 
connected with the Colonial Department, and some Colonial notables—in- 
cluding the Bishop of Jamaica and Sir James Brooke—assembled at Lord 
Stanley’s table. The Marquis of Salisbury received a number of Members 
of Focliement. Representatives of the Naval profession dined with Sir 
John Pakington. Earl Delawarr and the Marquis of Exeter’s parties 
mainly consisted of noblemen and gentlemen connected with their re- 
spective departments. The Archbishop of York entertained the Lord Pri- 
mate and the Bishops. A large number of Queen’s Counsel and the leading 
members of the Mar were feasted by the Attorney-General, at the 
Albion. 

Lord Palmerston had a dinner-party on Saturday ; and Lady Palmerston 
held a reception. The Speaker had his fourteenth Parliamentary ban- 
quet. 

The Prince of Wales has forwarded a donation of 50/7, towards the erec- 
tion of a new church in Killarney. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie arrived at Southampton in the Indus from 
Malta on Thursday, with the two Ladies Ramsay. 

The Queen of Holland, now on a visit to the Emperor of the French, is 
showing in Paris the same indefatigable industry in inspecting public insti- 
tutions for which she was noted while on a visit to England. 


Héléne Louise Elisabeth, Duchess of Orleans, died suddenly in her house 
at Richmond, on Tuesday morning. Only a fortnight ago, in health 
and spirits, she dined with Lord ) mm ht Her two sons, the Count of 
Paris and the Duke of Chartres, and all the Orleans family in England, 
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resent at herdeathbed. She was the youngest daughter of Frederick 
Louis, Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, and was born in 
1814. She was married to the late Duke of Orleans in 1837. In 1842 her 
husband was killed by a fall from his carriage, and from that time she 
wholly devoted herself to her children. The famous scene in the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1848, wheh she appeared leading her eldest-born by the hand, 
will recur to the memory of all. The attempt to save the monarchy of 
July having failed, the Duchess and her sons fled to Belgium. They have 
since resided in Germany, occasionally paying visits to their relatives in 
England. "4 ; 

fhe friends of Cardinal Wiseman have for the last few weeks entertained 
serious apprehensions as to the condition of his health. Such is his state 
at present that on Wednesday last it was deemed advisable by his medical 
advisers that he should retire from London, in order to avoid the anxiety 
and worry of business. On Thursday the Cardinal left his residence in 
York Place, Baker Street, for his country seat at Leyton, Essex. He is 
said for some time to have suffered from diabetes,—a form of disease looked 
on as incurable.—Morning Chronicle. 


were Pp 


By some mismanagement, Chester barracks have been so crowded with 
men, women, and children—all the volunteers for the Royal Canadian Ritles 
having been concentrated there without reference to the amount of accom- 
modation—that scarlet fever and measles have appeared among the soldiers. 
In a fifteen-men’s room were crowded eighteen women and forty-four chil- 
dren, and fever shortly after made its appearance.’’ As soon as the mischief 
had been perpetrated, steps were taken | 5 me its spread, by sending off 
detachments of men to Salford, Bury, and Liverpool. 

Something like discipline. Ou the 7th of May an individual in plain 
clothes was entering the Governor's Palace, Malta, with a lighted cigar, 
when he was = by the sentry, with an intimation that his orders were 
not to allow smoking. The individual referred to signified that he was the 
Governor, Sir John Gaspard Le Marchant. This, however, had no other 
effect than to make the sentry more firm in the execution of his duty, and 
his Excellency was under the necessity of casting away his much cherished 
“Havannah.” During the day the order-board was withdrawn, and a new 
one issued from the Town-Major’s office, with the omission of the objection- 
able prohibition. [Railway Directors should either engage this sentry 
to carry out ¢theiy orders against smoking, or else follow the Town-Major’s 
example. ] 

The clipper Red Jacket has made an astonishing run from Melbourne to 
Liverpool, occupying only sixty-seven days. 

Four ships built for Turkey—two to ply on the Danube, and two for the 
Government—by Messrs. White, of Cowes, appeared at Southampton on 
Wednesday, were handed over to the proper Turkish authorities, and then 
embarked pleasure-parties, English and f 
Water. 

The West India mail announces that Mr. Robert Straker Turton, a 
Registrar of Demerara, has absconded, leaving a deficit of 16,000 dollars— 
11,000 dollars on account of Registration-tax, and 5000 dollars on account 
of “the Estates Arms.’ He is supposed to have fled to North America. 


The number of deaths last week, 1057, was only one in excess of the 
number in the preceding week. The average of death is 100 higher than 
the actual death returns. ‘Two persons of great age, one 97 the other 102, 
died last week. 

Mr. Frank T. Buckland, Assistant-Surgeon, 2d Life Guards, chronicles 
in the Zimes a “birth extraordinary.” ** Your zodlogical readers will pro- 
bably be interested to hear that a young hippopotamus has been born in the 
Garden of Plants at Paris. The Tittle creature made its appearance at the 
top of the water of the tank occupied by its mother about six a.m. on Mon- 
day, May 10. After swimming about a while the little thing attempted to 
get on dry ground, but the descent from the sleeping apartment of the pa- 
rent hippopotami into their bath not being sloped, it had some difliculty in 
raising its weight out of the water. The mother then came to the rescue, 
but in her endeavours to assist her little one up the step managed so to 
bruise and injure its tender body that it died the same evening. Accurate 
casts and drawings are being made of it for the inspection of future visitors 
to the gardens. Such an event has not, I believe, as yet ever taken place 
in Europe, and we cannot but regret the untimely end of the little hippo- 
potamus.”” 

A letter in the Paris Débats states that “the excavations in the Via 
Latina have led to the discovery of two other sepulchral chambers ; the se- 
cond, in particular, is in a wonderful state of preservation. The marble 
tombs are covered with sculptures of great beauty, but what is of still more 
decided interest is the paintings with which the roof and sides are or- 
namented, and which are as fresh and as bright as if only executed yester- 
day. Some of the compartments contain animal and human heads of a per- 
fection nearly equal to that of the best cameos. The whole would be just as 
they were the first day, had not some Visigoth secretly detached one of the 
heads. It is thought that the Roman Government will purchase these 
monuments and the surrounding ground.” 


A gentleman of my acquaintance, a German, was in the pit-stalls of the 
Odeon Theatre last night, with his son, a handsome lad of tifteen., Between 
the acts a sergent-de-ville bustled up to them, and in a sneering tone of 
voice, audible throughout the pit, said, ‘* The Commissary of Police desires 
to speak to you and the lady in his private room.” The gentleman 
astonished, and not a little indignant, rose from his seat, and, followed by 
his son, was ushered into the presence of the commissary. This function- 
ary addressed him as fullows—* Sir, in France a woman is not allowed to 
appear in public in male attire without authorization. Have you an 
authorization >’ The answer was, * Sir, I do not know what you mean by 
talking of women; this is a boy.”” The commissary then surveyed the 
youth from head to foot, aud observing, ** Well, 1 see he has incipient 
moustachios—that is enough,” allowed the parties thus strangely 
disturbed to depart, but he did not vouchsafe to offer a word of apology.— 

xpress, 

The Archbishop of Santiago having issued a pastoral in which he com- 
lained of the existence of a Protestant chapel in Valparaiso, the citizens of 

alparaiso treated the pastoral with the contempt it merited. 


A Parliamentary return shows that the natives of India_hold a less pro- 
portion of the ‘Territorial Debt Stock than was supposed. In 1847, the Go- 
vernment Debt was 36,536,693/.; of this, 23,446,877/. was held by Euro- 
peans, and 13,089,266/. by natives. It is believed that of the loans raised 
since 1847, the proportion taken by natives has been about the same. 

In the year 1857 there were employed in the trade of the United King- 
dom 27,596 British steamers and sailing vessels of 6,853,705 tons, and 
21,942 foreign vessels of 4,621,494 tons entered inwards, and 27,113 Bri- 
tish ships of 6,840,402 tons, with 23,469 foreign vessels of 4,863,191 tons 
cleared outwards. 1085 timber ships of 187,181 tons, and 193 iron ves- 
sels of 63,291 tons, were built and registered in the United Kingdom last 





urks, for a trip on Southampton | 


| and Ethiopian next in pursuit. 





year; 1727 vessels were sold and transferred, 662 of 157,683 tons were 
wrecked, and 79 were broken up; 17 colonial-built ships and 74 foreign- 
built ships were registered in the various ports of the kingdom last year. 
Crystat Parace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday, 
May 21st 1858, including season-ticket-holders, 20,624. “ 





Epsom Racers, 

The great national equestrian féte on Epsom Downs has been favoured 
with tolerably fine weather, and the attendance upon the Derby Day 
was quite equal to the attendance of previous years. The fact that 
the Prime Minister’s horse was the favourite added a novel interest to 
the struggle for that ** blue riband of the turf" which Lord Derby has 
never won. 

The races began on Tuesday. The Craven Stakes were won by Mr. 
Crawford's Zuyder Zee (Wells) from eleven competitors. Sir L. New- 
man’s Peter Flat (Bates) carried off the Manor Vlate from nine rivals. 
The Woodcote Stakes were the prize of Mr. T. ’arr’s Merryman (Bates), 
who contended against seventeen. 

The Derby Stakes were run for of course on the time-honoured Wed- 
nesday, Parliament adjourning that Members might enjoy the racing 
holiday of the session. 

The Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h.ft., for 3-yr.-old colts, Sst. 7Ib., 
fillies 8st. 2lb. The second to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes. One 
mile and a half. 200 subs. Twenty-three horses came to the post. 

Betting at Starting.—10 to 3 agst. Toxophilite; 7 to 1 agst. Eclipse ; 
9 to 1 agst. Ethiopian; 10 to 1 agst. Beadsman ; 10 to | agst. Fitz-Roland ; 
11 to 1 agst. Ancient Briton; 15 to 1 agst. Ditto; 16 to 1 agst. The Hadji; 
20 to Ll agst. Happy Land; 20 to 1 agst. East Langton; 20 to 1 agst. Phy- 
sician; 22 to 1 agst. Sedbury; 25 to 1 agst. Longrange ; 40 to 1 agst. Jor- 
dan; 50 to 1 agst. Kelpie; 60 to 1 agst. Brother to Bird-on-the-Wing ; 
1000 to 10 agst. Cymba colt ; 1000 to 5 agst. Pelissier ; 1000 to 5 agst. Harry 
Stanley. 

The Race.—* Ditto and Physician were the first to make their appearance 
on the course, and they walked up it as the other competitors approached 
the grand stand from the paddock. The preliminary canters were quickly 
over, and the horses proceeded to the post in a body, and had no sooner 
quitted the paddock than the spectators were startled with a shout of 
© They’re off!’ so sudden and unexpected was the start. The lot got away 
in a cluster, and a hum of satisfaction was occasioned by the tact with whic 
Mr. Hibburd had dropped his flag, and relieved the spectators from all sus- 

pense. Eclipse was the first to show in advance; but immediately the 
ao had ‘ got on their legs,’ Physician rushed to the front, Eclipse keep- 
ing close company with him for a short distance, when he dropped back, 
and Fitz-Roland went on second, with Ditto, Eclipse, Beadsman, Jordan, 
Harry Stanley, and the Cymba colt in a cluster next, and as nearly as we 
could make out in the order named; East Langton and Pelissier showing in 
the middle of the ruck, Carmel toiling on several lengths in the rear. At 
the top of the hill Eelipse ran into the second place, Jordan, Ancient Briton, 
and Toxophilite lying well up behind him, and King of Sardinia joining 
Carmel at the extreme end of ‘the tail.’ At the mile-post Fitz-Roland re- 
passed Eclipse, who went on third; Ditto and Beadsman showing well up 
in their wake, with Toxopholite just behind them. On descending 
the hill at Tattenham Corner, Fitz-Roland headed Physician, who soon 
afterwards gave way, Toxophilite taking second place, with E« lipse, Ditto, 
Happy Land, Beadsman, ‘The Hadji, Kelpie, East Langton, Longrange, 
Just before reaching the road Ditto disap- 
peared from the front, and Beadsman took his place, They ran thus to the 
distance, where Fitz-Roland was beaten, Eclipse being left with a slight 
lead, Toxophilite lying second, Beadsman third, and The Hadji next. 
About halfway up Eclipse declined, and Beadsman took close order with 
Toxophilite, quitted him opposite the Grand Stand and won easily by a 
length, Lord Derby's colt beating The Hadji by two lengths for second 
Four lengths off, Eclipse was fourth, East Langton was a bad fifth, 
i The next lot comprised Ethiopian, Dumfries, 
Ditto, and Longrange. The last four beaten off were Jordan, Happy Land, 
Deceiver, and Brother to Bird-on-the-Wing. Lord Glasgow's colt was ab- 
solutely last. On returning to scale a little sensation was created by the 
inability of Wells [Beadsman’s jockey] to draw his weight, and it was not 
till after Beadsman’s bridle was brought in that he was declared ‘ all right.’ 
Time.—2 minutes 54 seconds. Value of the stakes, 5400/.”’ 

Thursday is not an attractive racing day, The Two Year Old Stakes 
were won by Baron Rothschild’s North Lincoln (ID. Hughes) against 
ten competitors. The Queen’s Plate was won by Mr. Merry’s Uzella 
(Chillman.) Five started. The Grand Stand Plate was won by Mr. 
Mellish’s Tame Deer (Fordham); beating nine other horses. 

Fifteen fillies started yesterday for the Oaks Stakes of 50 sovereigns 
each, 152 subscribers. ‘The betting, at starting, was 3 to 1 against Gil- 
dermire, 7 to 2 against Sunbeam, and 4 to 1 against Governess, Gil- 
dermire took the lead and kept it to the distance, when Governess came 
up to her, and the two fillies ran head and head to the winning-post. 
The race was declared a dead heat. At five o’clock the deciding 
heat took place, when Governess won casily by three quarters of a 


ength. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


The great Indian debate in the House of Commons, ended last night, 
in smoke—Mr. Cardwell withdrew his motion. 

Early in the sitting Lord Patmerston inguired whether there was 
any despatch covering the papers transmitted by Lord Canning, and 
whether the debate would be finished that night?) Mr. Disrart said 
he trusted the House would come to a division that night. He could 
not say, but he thought there was no covering despatch, as the papers 
were addressed to the Court of Directors. In reply to questions from Mr. 
Lanovcuere and Mr. Giapsroxr, Mr. Disraesi further stated that 
no authentic copy of the proclamation had been received; and that no 
intimation had been given to the Goverment before Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch was sent off, to the effect that the Governor-General had said 
it was certain to be attacked, and that he intended to supply an expla- 
nation, Mr. Disracli moved that the House at its rising should adjourn 
till Friday“ next. , 

Here arose a long and irregular conversation on the propriety of pro- 
ceeding with Mr. Cardwell’s motion, Mr. Ciay appealed to Mr, Card- 
well to withdraw it. When Lord Ellenborongh retired it became in- 
expedient. The issue was too narrow. Many on the Ministerial 
benches, who thought Lord Canning right, wou!d vote with the Go- 
vernment. Many on the Opposition benches would also vote with them, 
not because they thought the policy wrong, but because they did not wish 





place. 
and Fitz-Roland sixth. 
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to displace the Government. As a friend of Lord Canning he appealed to 
Mr. Cardwell not to place Lord Canning’s reputation on an issue that 
unfairly represented the opinion of the House. Mr. Bowyrr reinforced 
this appeal. Mr. Canpwetr said he thought it would be fair and 
straightforward to go on with the motion. 

Then followed a string of appeals. Mr. Tuomas Duncomnn said he 
did not believe the House could conclude that night. There were new 
materials for a new debate. He had intended to vote for the motion, 
but to divide upon it then would be as absurd to divide 
on the motion of some defunct Parliament. If Mr, Cardwell persevered 
he should take off his hat and wish him good night, and leave him to 
the tender mercies of honourable gentlemen opposite. Mr, Owren StTan- 
LEY said the papers just presented to Parliament altered the whole ques- 
tion. Member after Member arose putting questions and making “‘ ap- 
peals.” ‘The “false position” into which the House had been led was 
recognized. 
—whether the proclamation had been issued at all. Ile understood that 
when Sir Archdale Wilson left India, April 18, it had not been issued. Cap- 
tain Viv1an objected to the withdrawal of the motion because it would then 
appear that the House had failed to clear the character of Lord Canning. 
Mr. Wiurrre made Members shake with laughter by expressing “ina spirit 
of frankness”’ the sentiments of many gentlemen, who had promised to 
vote for the motion, in favour of withdrawing the motion. ‘The avowal 
that if the motion were pressed to a division, many would have to 
separate from those with whom they had long acted and would be glad 
to continue to act, and the overpowcring consideration of the bad effects 
of a dissolution te many ef them, would induce Mr. Cardwell to with- 
draw the motion. A dissolution just as the country is recovering from 
a commercial collapse would be a national calamity. 

Lord Paumenrston said Mr. Cardwell had made the motion because he 
thought Lord Ellenborough’s despatch would have a prejudicial effeet in 
India. ‘The resolution was intended to counteract that effect. But papers 
had been presented conclusively establishing that Lord Canning still pur- 
sued the policy which had gained for him the name of ‘ Clemeney Can- 
ning,” and that being so, the papers going out to India will powerfully 
counteract the bad effects produced by the secret despatch. He there- 
fore recommended Mr. Cardwell to withdraw the motion. IZe suggested 
that Government should sanction the interpretation he had put upon 
Lord Canning’s policy. Mr. Canpweit now placed himself in the 
hands of the House. He would not personally be an obstacle to the gra- 
tification of a general feeling. Mr. GLansronr regarded that course as 
eminently advantageous to the public interests. Then, with high praise of 
Lord Canning, he expressed his concurrence with Lord Palmerston in 
the opinion that Lord Canning had intended to effect no general displace- 
ment of proprietary rights in Oude. Le asked from the Government a 
declaration that they assented to the opinion expressed in Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion, giving a general approval of Lord Canning’s policy in the con- 
duct of affairs. 

Mr, Disrarci said that the motion brought forward was a vote of cen- 
sure. 
that vote, and were ready to encounter the consequences of a division. 
They had been on their trial and looked back with satisfaction on the 
discussion, ‘The Government had abstained from the discussion as much 
as possible ; the motion had been opposed by Members unconnected with 
them, and their eloquence had led to the strange result at which they 
had arrived. Dropping all considerations of a party nature, he said that 
it would be for the publie welfare that the debate should be terminated 
as suggested. But they could not lose sight of the position of the 
Governor-General. With the exception of Lord Ellenborough’s despatch, 
intended only for the eye of Lord Canning, the Government had given 
him their cordial support. That despatch they believed to be justifiable, 
and they considered that it was addressed to a willing and cordial ag 
“ As soon as these unfortunate occurrences took place, we communica 
by telegraph with Lord Canning, and we assured him that in the difticult 
position in which both he and the Government were placed he might 
rely upon cur support.” > (Loud cheers.) As to the course to be pursued 
he thought it would be best to let the motion and all its adjuncts fall. 

**T beg the House to believe that in making this suggestion I am not ac- 
tuated by any desire to avoid giving an opinion as to the previous policy of 
Lord Canning. ‘The Governor-General of India 
Queen; we are the responsible servants of her Majesty, a 
most importance that we should act together cordially and sincerely. 
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nd it is of the ut- 
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The Government looked without apprehension to the result of 


Doubts were expressed—strongly by Mr. Danny Srymovr | 





is the servant of the | 


never anticipated the publication of the despatch which has produced all | 


this discussion, but permit me to say that if the relations between her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Governor-General of India should be cordial, 
they should also be sincere ; and if it is supposed for a moment that I or 
those with whom I act are prepared in any way to retract the opinions 
which we have expressed with regard to the policy of confiscation which 
Lord Canning, under evil influence, unhappily adopted—(Cries of ** No, 
no!” and * dear, hear !”’)—but which I hope, and have reason to 
believe, he has by this time relinquished, the House will indeed have mis- 
interpreted what I have said, and the country will indeed be deceived as to 
the policy which we intend to pursue. (Cheevs.) I trust that Lord Can- 
ning will be influenced by these sentiments and that pelicy which distin- 
guished his career at the commencement of these sad disturbances and 
disasters.”” Mr. Disraeli defended his Government from gem » 
Lord John Russell, that they had formerly attacked Lord Canning for his 
clemency. 

Lord Jomx Russri1 referred to two occasions to show that the party 
which Mr, Disracli represented had rot given that unhesitating support 
to the Government of India which he professed: when at the beginning 
of the mutiny it was the main cbject to assure her Majesty of support in 
putting down the rebellion, Mr. Disraeli made an able but fault-tinding 
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| been sufficiently consistent and sufficiently intelligible both to the 


; Mr. Burent agreed in the proposal to withdraw. He hoped that what 
had occurred would not be without instruction to Lord John and those 
= on the Liberal side of the House. ¥ 

‘Do not let them suppose—for if they do they will make a great mistek 
—that my right Roneueclite friend the Member jor Ashton column 
the slightest personal hostility to any one of them. (Cries of “Oh. oh rs 
and a laugh.) Thope that our conduct during the ae fifteen years has 
and the country to save us from any imputation of that kind. (Cheon. 
But if gentlemen on either side are expected to act together—if great public 
questions and great principles are to be advanced by the action of a united 
party—it is not becoming, aud cannot be advantageous, that a mere 
handful of gentiemen—it may be not more than half-a-dozen—should 
propose a policy without ascertaining the feelings of the great body 
of those by whom they hope to be supported. (Cheers.) Pa 
‘**T am not unwilling to act with the party with whom I sit, but I expect 
to be consulted about great questions such as the present, and if I may give 
a little friendly advice to those hundred gentleman who have been reluct- 
antly dragged along with the right honourable Member for Oxford during 
the past weck I would venture to tell them that if when they disagree with 
those who affect to be their leaders they would not set up imaginary obsta- 
cles, and then run away from them, adopting one opinion today and 
another tomorrow, but would take the course which their own sound judg- 
ments at first point out to them—because they rarely fall into error at first : 
the mistake is made afterwards, when a thousand ingenious artifices are 
brought to bear upon them—and which a few men who sit around me have 
the courage to adopt, they would find that the arts now practised upon them 
would soon be withdrawn, no further attempts would be made to mislead 
them, while the gentlemen who bring them into dilemmas such as that in 
which they now are would be compelled to listen in future to the opinions 
of the great buik of their party.”’  (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dittwyn then withdrew his amendment, and Mr. Carpwrt. 
his motion—a result vehem« ntly cheered by the Ministcrial Members, 
The House shortly afterwards adjourned until Friday next. 

The House of Lords sat a few minutes, transacted a little business, 
and adjourned until Monday week. 


In a letter to the Zines Lord Shaftesbury denics a report that he ate 
tended a political mecting cn Sunday the 16th instant. He says—“ I 
did not attend any mecting on the Sunday to which he alludes, or on 
any other Sunday, cither at Cambridge Mouse or elsewhere.” 

The election for Limerick took place yesterday. There were two can- 
didates, Mr. John Ball, formerly a Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. 
Spaight, a Protestant supported by Roman Catholics because he belongs 
to the independent opposition. Mr. Ball declined the contest, at the 
last moment, and Mr. Spaight was elected without opposition, 





The Russo-Belgic journal Le Nord gives prominently an account of a 
meeting in Hyde Park between Marshal Vélissicr and the Duke 
d’Aumale under whom he formerly served in Algeria 

** Marshal Pélissier was taking adrive in Hyde Park. A carriage passed 
his. ‘The Marshal was not aware who was in the carriage, but one of his 
aides-de-camp who was sitting in front told him it was the carriage of the 
Duke d’Aumale. The Marshal immediately ordered his coachman to drive 
alongside the carriage, Which had passed him. When he came up with the 
Duke's carriage the Marshal rose and bowed to him. The Prince ordered 
his carriage to stop, and returned the salute. The Marshal then addressed 
the Prince as follows—‘ Monseigneur, I am happy to have this opportu- 
nity of presenting my respects to you and asking after your health,’ ‘ And 
I,’ said the Prince, ‘am happy to see you and to shake hands with you.’ 
A shaking of hands immediately followed. A few complimentary words 
were exchanged, and the carriages separated,” 

The Times believes that “the Duke d’ Aumale and the Marshal met at 
a small dinner-party a few days afterwards.” 














Che Theatres. 

A little comedy by Mr. Charles Dance, entitled Marriage, a Lottery, 
has this week raised the Strand Theatre to an unusual degree of promi- 
nence ; for notwithstanding the small dimensions of the picce, a con- 
siderable number of characters are introduced within its precincts, and it 
is written with more care and peint than is commonly the case with mo- 
dern productions. Mr. Charles Dance was one of the best writers for the 
Olympic, during the reign of Madame Vestris, and though he is now less 
frequently before the public than in former days, he is clearly watchful 
of his carly-acquired fame, and resolved that it shall not be tarnished by 
later experiments. 

The circumstances that render marriage a lottery in the new piece 
rather lie in the temperament of Mr. Jacob Omnium than in the objects 
by which he is surrounded. He is a vacillating gentleman, who cannot 
make up his own mind, and therefore falls under the tyranny of Mrs. 
Poynter, a strong-willed lady, who is determined to make it up for him, 
and marry him to her stepdaughter, although there is not a particle of 
love on cither side. Unwilling to say “ yes,” afraid to say “‘ no” to 
the demands of Mrs. Poynter, Jacob writes a letter of acceptance and 
another of refusal, and sends to the terrible dame the one that is drawn 
from a hat by a blindfolded servant. By the contrivance, however, of 
Charlotte Manifest, a smart little damsel who is secretly in love with 
Jacob, and whose brother is attached to Harriet Poynter, both letters are 





| sent to the Semiramis of private life, who, considering herself insulted, 


speech; and when support was to be given to Lord Canning through the | 


vote of chanks, it was withheld on the score that his conduct was vacillating. 
The papers produced that day, however, show the difficulty of the Go- 


vernor-General in a stronger light than Lord John had supposed: on the 


one side there was the firm opinion of Sir James Outram, that the pro- 
clamation would lead to a guerilla warfare ; on the other the necessity of 
inflicting some gencral chastisement on the chiefs of a rebel province ap- 

ears to have exercised a prepondcrating influence on the mind of Lord 

anning. At present, therefore, Lord John was glad to be released from 
the necessity of giving an opinion. ‘I think we may rest satisfied with 
the treatment which the Governor-General is likely to reecive from the 
executive Government at home.” ‘I am satisfied with the declaration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I trust that without further dis- 
cussion all these motions may be withdrawn.” 


| had in view the Mox Etoile of M. Scribe will be obvious to ey 


comes down in a storm of passion to the Omnium establishment. Driven 
into a corner, and newly enlightened as to the sentiments of Charlotte 
Manifest, Jacob now throws aside his irrcsolution, and mecting Mrs. 
Poynter with stern defiance, utterly defeats her, thus securing the gene- 
ral happiness. Indeed, the marriage of himself with Charlotte, and of 
Charlotte’s brother with Harriet, is much less a lottery than might be 
expected from the early part of the story. The acting of Mr. Emery as 
the irresolute Omnium, of Mrs. Selby as the formidable stepmother, of 
Miss M. Oliver as the vivacious Charlotte, and of Mr. Ray as Omnium’s 
servant, (a blunt old fellow, whose temperament contrasts with the moral 
weakness of his master,) greatly contributes to the cffectiveness of the 
iece. 

That, with respect to the incident of the letters, Mr. Charles Dance 
who 
or by means of Mr. Palgrave 





knows that piece, either in the original, 
Simpson's close version, entitled /feads and Tails, However, the two 
pieces are so utterly distinct, not only in details, but also in motives and 
moral purpose, that Mr. Dance’s work may fairly be called original. 
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A onage by no means unlike that of Jacob Omnium, described 
above, made his first appearance on Monday last vat the Gymniase, where 
he was called M. Plumet, and acted by M. Geoffroy, The piece in 
which he shows his peculiarities is called L Hei itage de M. Plumet, and 
like many other modern French comedics introduces a number of typical 
characters, who, in this instance, are grouped round the central tigure, 
as a multitude of voracious relations. Eau h strives to outwit the other, 
and all are alike thrown into consternation at the announcement that 
their victim is about to be married. In conclusion, M. Plunt tests 
their sincerity by feigning to be dead, and thus ove rhearing their genuine 
sentiments—an old expedient that is employed in the Malade Lmaginaire 
of Moliére, and a host of other pieces. 
dramatic importance are MM. Th. Barriére and E. Capendu. 


Music. 

Mr. Gye has succceded in opening the new Covent Garden Theatre on 
the day announced for many weeks—Saturday last, the 14th of May, 
when the season of the Royal Italien Opera commenced. This Hereu- 
lean labour, we are told, has been accomplished at a cost of exertion and 
anxiety which has for the present prostrated his strength and seriously 
injured his health. Ifis eventual success was much doubted—the ques- 
tion was everywhere a subject of gossip—the Bnglish fashion of treating 
disputed points, betting, was largely resorted to, and it seems that the 
opening of the doors involved an amount of money lost and won that 
would have done no discredit to the St. Leger or the Derby. 

The theatre is a stately pile, and must rank high among the 
architectural ornaments of London. It cannot be called chaste or 
severe; but we are not sure that extremely classical purity is 
desirable in buildings for public amusement. Richness and varicty 
are more essential, and these have been obtained in the form of this 
theatre. The Bow Street front consists of a central portico, and two 
wings; the portico is composed of five great Corinthian pillars, sur- 
mounted by a richly sculptured fricze. The bottom of the portico forms 
a covered way leading to the different doors, five in number; so that the 
visitors to every part of the house are sheltered from the weather. The 
whole exterior of the building, if not strictly regular, is striking and 
imposing. ‘The theatre, inside, is larger than the former house, and ; 
arently equal to Her Majesty's Theatre, though very different in form. 

he area, which includes the pit and stalls, is not so deep as that 
of the other house, but broader; and the stage, too, is broader, 
giving “ room and vyerge enough ” for the magnificent 
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been so famous. ‘There are only three tiers of boxes, but each circ le is 
of greater height than in the former house ; and the whole distance from 
the floor to the eciling ‘s equally great. The decorations are splendid, 
The great centre chandaicr, in particular, is a magnificent object, con- 
taining three tons of cut crystal, lighted by seven hundred gas-burners. 
The prevailing colours are white and gold, contrasting well with the 
dark crimson draperies of the 1 i 








boxes. ‘The seating and ventilation are 
unexceptionable; and—the greatest point of all—the house is found to 
be admirable for the development and transmission of musical sound. 

On Saturday night there was an immense influx of visitors : but before 
the hour of opening, the purlicus had been cleared of ¢ bl I 
confusion, and the access to every part of the house was q y. 
About the performance itself there is little to be said, because it was en- 
tirely void of novelty. The Huguenots was the opera, and all the parts 
were filled by the old and familiar performers—Grisi, Mario, Didiée, 
Zelger, Tagliatico, and Polonini. Costa was in his place, at the head of 
his magnificent band ; and everything was exactly as it used to be. Grisi 
looked, acted, and sang, as well as she did ten years ago; andis apparently, 
in this new theatre, about to enter upona fresh career of triumplis. Mario 
was not less happy, and is still the greatest Raoul on the stage. The 
performance went on with warm applause, notwithstanding impatience 
manifested at the long entr’actes, till the third act was over. When the 
curtain again rose, and the company, assembled on the » began to 
sing “ God save the Queen.” This raised a great ¢ i 
upper regions, and the fourth act was loudly called for. 
manager endeavoured to explain that the delays had been una 
the opening night of a new theatre; but that if was past midni 


therefore impossible to conclude the picee. The performers wer 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT DEBATE OF THE WEEK, 
So many issues, direct and collateral, were involved in the debate 
on Mr, Cardwell’s resolutions, that it is scarcely possible to dis- 
entangle them satisfactorily, and to place in a clear light the in- 
terests that were really at stake in the decision. Beside the pri- 
mary questions of the wisdom or righteousness respectively of the 
Canning proclamation and the Ellenborough despatch, there was 
the English party question, the question of English Government, 





| Which, as our readers will have perceived, we consider the really 
| paramount, pressing, practical question for Englishmen in the 


present conjuncture of affairs, Indeed, it is not too much te 
aftirm that the difliculties involved in the consideration of the 
despatch and the proclamation, were entirely owing to the state of 
transition in which the party of the majority is involved, No- 
thing but that transition gave to Lord Derby the opportunity 
Which occasioned this difliculty. A Government of the mi- 
nority in Parliamentary affairs 1s not well placed for independent 
statesmauship, And in the ease of the present Ministry the diffi- 
culty was aggravated by the waut of independent moral power in 
Lord Derby and his colleagues. It is true that they did not seek 
oflice ; and this journal would gladly have poe Bo to them a 
certain support, in the conviction that the Liberal party required 
reorganization before returning to power. But they sunietel such 
support almost impossible from the first, by a course of vacilla- 


| tion aud moral subservience, which very naturally tempted the 


leaders of the Opposition to endeavour to thrust them without 
ceremony from oilice. But we still remain of opinion that the 
cause of future good and strong government would not have been 
advanced, by a return of the Liberal party, without previous re- 


| construction, to power, and we could not but view without much 


the national hymn, which was sung amid a hubbub of noises which | 


probably never accompanied it before. The malcontent 


the house without further disturbance. 

There was a pleasant varicty at Her Majesty's Theatr on Wednesday, 
when the gay and brilliant Barbiére di Siviglia was given, with Alboni 
in the character of Rosina. As a musical entertainment nothing could 
be more delightful; for Alboni sings the charming music of her part 
with a finish and beauty which puts all rivalry out of the question, and 
the other principal characters were well sustained, especially by belart, 
as Count Almaviva, Rossi as Bartholo, and Belletti as the Barber. We 
must add that the house was not so good as such an entertainment de- 
served, We doubt the policy of giving performances on Wednesday and 
Friday (as Mr. Lumicy is now doing) iv addition to the three nig 
which for time immemorial have been sanctioned by custom and fashion. 
The opera public may be divided into those who are fashionable and thos 
who wish to be thou: ht soe. Fashionable people will not goon a fa 
shionable night ; and if they will not, neither will those who copy them. 


The third New Philharmonic Concert was given a 
on Monday evening, and numerously attended. Its novelty was Men- 


delssohn’s’ pi iF 








ioforte concerto in G minor, most exquisitely play 
Madame Szarvady, (Wilhelmina Clauss,) now on a visit to 
The whole programme (taken chicfly from the works of M 
Was very interesting. Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper gay 
joint annual concert on Monday afternoon at Willis’s Rooms, which 
were filled to overflowing, as is always the case with the entertainments 
given by these favourite artists. Paucr, the eminent pianist, gave his 
second musical soirée at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wednesday. 
Besides himself, there were Joachim and Piatti as instrumentalists, with 
Madame Pauer (a charming singer, rarely heard in public) and Miss 
Kemble as vocal performers. The music was most classical and re- 
cherché, ‘This, too, was a highly successful concert, the reom being 
crowded to the doors. 


its, howeve Ty, left j 


anxicty the possibility of a dissolution of Parliament upon such 
questions and cries as would have arisen out of the debate of this 
week. We can see nothing intelligible and express that would 
have been referred to the decision of the people: we could see 
nothing serviceable to the state in the victory of either of the 


ape L J . s - | angry contending parties. 
“spectacular” displays for which the Royal Italian Opera has always | “fy & P 


The arguments on both sides, upon the proclamation and the 
despatch, appear strained and unnatural. It is not reasonable to 
talk, as Ministerialists did, as though the proclamation of Lord 
Canning showed an intention of devastating and depopulating, of 
rooting up a population, ef repeating in Oude the story of the 
Palatinate. On the other hand it is equally irrational to deny, 
as the Opposition did, that there is an element of serious im- 
policy, if not injustice, in the proclamation. Certainly this denial 
does not represent the opinion of General Outram, Nor does it 
represent the opinion, unless they are greatly belied, of the most 
cuinent mililary authorities of India, of the Cainpbells, the Law- 

ks, and Mansfields, who have been fighting our 

supposed to have a keener insight into what 
will give strength to the encmy’s arm, than we gentlemen of Eng- 
land, who “live at home in ease.’ And it is impossible in this 
connexion not to be struck with the fact that has come to light, 
that it was under the direct overruling control of the Governor- 
General that Sir C. Campbell operated against Lucknow, instead 
of first clearing, as he had proposed to himself, surrounding dis- 
tricts ; it being the Governor-Gencral’s intention to issue the pro- 
clamation when Lucknow was taken. There seems to have existed 
in the mind of the Governor-General a desire to have Lucknow 
for the sake of the policy of the intended proclamation. These 
things taken together appear to indicate a want of insight into the 
true military exigencies of our position in India. It is not pos- 
ible four any man to protest more energetically than General Out- 

rai did against the proposed proclamation, in a military point of 
view. Ile warus the Governor-General that it involves a pro- 
tracted guerilla warfare of the most perilous kind: the destrue- 
tion of thousands of Europeans, and in fact almost an insuperable 
‘lish army comparatively unsupported by 
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battles, and may be 
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difliculty to an | 
natives. ‘To is e proclamation in face of this warning 
appears to us a fault in policy, so grave, as. quite to 
put out of view the otherwise very important question of the 
ubstantial wisdom, as a measure of ultimate legislation, of the 
proposed dealings with the talookdars of Oude. Whatever they 
may have been, in previous conduct, and, however small their 


j 
1 
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ibers, it is not pos ible to view with equanimity a process of 
confiscation, which is to be followed by the ‘* extirpation, root 
and branch, of this class of men,” to use General Outram’s words, 
There is something too radical, too subversive, too merely doe- 
trinaire in this dealing with all the proprietors of a nation, to 
suit either the wisdom of the ease, or the ordinary habits of the 
English mind. It is true that, under the pressure of General 
Outram’s remonstrances, a mitigating paragraph was added by 
Lord Canning. But it certainly does not seem clear, upon @ fair 
ulerpretation of the document taken as a whole, that the pro- 
clamation, whether viewed in the light of policy, or justice, is 
cuved by that paragraph, The confiscation at the outset is too 
wide, sweeping, and express, for its dangers to be obviated by 2 
vague promise of indulgent consideration, _ 

We have before expressed our opinion, in such terms of un- 
measured reprobation, of the Ellenborough despatch, that it is 
not necessary now to repeat them. ‘There can be no doubt that, 
as a published state document, it is without a parallel. Asa 
secret document, its principal fault would be a too curt and un~- 





| civil mode of dealing with Lord Canning: a thing which Lord 
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Ellenborough, as a political opponent, might, with better taste, 
have avoided. We do not call this a small matter; for in public 
things nothing is small; and the courtesy of man to man 1s no 
inconsiderable item in the healthy progress of free states. But at 
all events, as compared with the other questions involved, that 
point of courtesy is of comparatively small importance. The 
grave error in relation to the despatch was its publication. To 
speak of its matter, even as regards the unwise speculative dis- 
cussion on Oude, as treasonable, marks the length to which party 
passion carried the Opposition in the debate. If the Minister of 
a sovereign may not in secret documents discuss with the agents 
of his master points of infirmity in the title to a province, it is 
difficult to see how he can do his duty with safety to his sovereign 
or himself. It might be done with more of the state-paper style 
than Lord Ellenborough employed; but sometimes it must be 
done. But as regards the question of style, substance, and 
publication alike, there was great reason for contending that 
the political extinetion of the author of the proclamation satisfied 
the requirements of the case. Every acute observer must have 
seen from the first, that the colleagues of Lord Ellenborough, 
though they sanctioned a despatch to qualify Lord Canning’s 
proclamation, really never knew its terms until after they pro- 
mised its publication. The indiscretion and rashness of their 
proceedings cannot be too strongly characterized. But after all 
their original error was in committing to an uncontrollable head- 
strong man of genius, almost too strong in his convictions of 
statesmanship, such an edge-tool as the right of sending unex- 
amined despatches to India. And from that error the Ministry 
was purged by the self-immolation of Lord Ellenborough, just as 
much as was the Administration of Lord Palmerston, three years 
ago, by the retirement of Lord John. The unconquerable love of 
fair-play, innate to Englishmen’s breasts, dislikes the application 
of different rules to two cases substantially the same. That 
much has happened, during the course of these proceedings, 
which fairly lays the Government open to censure, we have strongly 
urged. But that, after the retirement of Lord Ellenborough, it 
was either necessary, or useful, or likely to conduce to good go- 
vernment to pursue them to the death, we must take leave to 
doubt. And we are satisfied that had it not been for the move- 
ment in the Liberal party which demands a “ wider basis” for 
the next Liberal Government, and which it was felt must, at all 
hazards, be distracted by the overpowering excitement of other 
events, the attempt would not have been made. 

It may be perhaps pardoned in a journal, which has from the 
first moment of its existence steadily endeavoured to look to the 
interests of no mere party, but to the cause of the nation, and of 
good government alone, if it inquires what was proposed to be 
gained, in those directions, by the party proceedings of this week. 
** We wish to eject you from power,” was frankly said by some 
of the younger Liberal speakers. By all means. Nobody objects 
to expelling the Government of Lord Derby from power, provided 
the parties expelling are prepared with some definite reply 
to the question of the Great Duke, whose death was indeed a loss 
to England, ‘‘how the Queen’s Government is to be carried on.” 
Was it supposed that a new Parliament clected to the ery of 
**Talookdars for ever,” or ‘ Down with Talookdars,” will settle 
that serious question of the breaking-up of the Legislature into 
sections, which is the great difliculty of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment? Withevery disposition to be indulgent in our construction 
of what men do, we must say that we do not in the least under- 





stand the course taken by the Liberal leaders as statesmen, and | 


men of sense. The meeting in Committee-room No, 11 may have 
been a coup mangué, But it certainly indicates a disruption and 
discontent in the party of the supposed majority, which leave to 
Lord Palmerston but little prospect of reconstructing his Govern- 
ment, ina durable form, without paying some regard to that great 
fact. And we confess that we do not see what honour or ad- 


vantage there can be in going back to power only to wield a pre- | 


carious authority. For the safety and welfare of the country such 
a course is objectionable in the highest degree. No other result 
could have followed the division than this, except the 
scramble of a general election. 


But surely it has been cnough to | 


have once in a century a dissolution upon a mere accident of | 
hostilities, —while the Turks in the immediate neighbourhood of 


olicy, thousands of leagues from home. In 1857 it was the 
Shinsce lorcha on which men voted ; in 1858 it was proposed to 
be the Oude talookdars. If the appeals to the people are so 
ordered, that they are sure not to consider the duties which lie 
closest to their hand at home and in Europe, what hope can there 
be of a Parliament expressing clearly the popular sentiments and 
desires ; what of a working Ministry, with a working majority ? 
The country cannot afford to be perpetually changing its Adminis- 


trations. Nor can it afford to have its attention drawn away from | 


pressing necessities, and perhaps dangers affecting the metro- 
politan seat of empire, by events occurring in distant quarters of 
the globe. There isa time for everything under the sun, and 
the eens time certainly seems to belong to the Government of 
England question. Letit never be forgotten that great empires 
have perished before now, because of perpetually corroding war- 
fares or revolts, or incursions, at their extremities. What sane 


man can fail to see that the power of England, so far as it de- 
pends upon a vigorous wielding of the administration of the em- 
pire’s policy at home, is weakened to a most serious degree by the 
events of the present year? The country requires a strong go- 
vernment ; and nothing can give it a strong government but a 
closing of the breach between the Liberal leaders and the ma- 
jority. 


And we deplore the absence of a real serious and ear- | 





nest disposition to bring about a result so indispensable to the na- 
tion. 

We have thought it necessary to dwell earnestly and at some 
length on these points, because they seem to be paramount to the 
question of the proclamation and the despatch. If, as is the 
proud boast of many Englishmen, the government of the country 
lies in the House of Commons, it is clear that a vote intended to 
displace one Ministry and substitute another, must be considered 
not only in reference to the particular question involved, but in 
reference to that large question of government and state. Nothing 
can be plainer than the duty, which statesmen who displace one 
Administration owe to their Queen and the country, to be able to 
furnish another with some prospect of permanence. Can the gen- 
tlemen who joined in the assault on Lord Derby’s Government 
mee that they took pains to comply with this sovereign political 

uty ? 

Upon the express issues of Mr. Cardwell’s motion we said last 
week that we deplored a decision which should even appear to 
sanction a policy of confiscation, whose aspect is certainly not less 
grave and objectionable, whether in the point of view of legis- 
lative or belligerent policy, at this moment, than it was on its first 
announcement. And we equally object to a strained censure 
upon a Ministry for indiscretions not greater than some which 
have been passed over in the Liberal Administrations of the last 
tive years, and after the principal offender had been already po- 
litically extinguished for the fault. We do not think that the 
question of want of confidence in an Administration should be 
tried upon technical grounds. It should be faced in all its direct- 
ness. For so only will those who support it be able to sce that 
they are dealing, not merely with a question of speculative debate, 
but with the highest interests of good stable government 
for the greatest empire in the world, ‘ the safety, honour, and 
welfare of her Majesty and her dominions.” Upon the questions 
involved in the proclamation and the despatch we will not now 
enter more at large. For there can be no use in discussing ques- 
tions for which, as the event so amply showed, there are not 
sufficient materials for wise decision, Presumptively, the case is 
decided against Lord Canning, for present and practical purposes, 
by the apparent consensus of the opinions of the military states- 
men of India against his course. And we fear that neither in 
India nor in England, from the first, has the question of 
the pacification of India, in its military and legislative parts, 
been so much considered as the carrying out of precon- 
ceived ideas. The real issue of this week has been the 
question of Administration, and Downing Street. The procla- 
mation and despatch have been but a feigned issue after all. 

sut again and again we say, the time is not yet ripe for a trial 
of that real issue; for a transfer of the powers of administration. 
We rejoice that a perception of this fact dawned at last upon the 
minds of the Opposition leaders, and induced them to withdraw 
Mr. Cardwell’s resolution. The very serious aspect of the confis- 
cation question, presented by the later news from India, rendered 
it indeed impossible to proceed. ‘Time now has been gained for 
reflection. Events have given a striking rebuke to the violent 
high-handed proceedings of the Opposition leaders. Will they 
make use of that time, and profit by that lesson ? 


MONTENEGRO, 

Ir is officially announced in Paris that the Five Powers have in- 
terposed to arrange the dispute between Turkey and Montenegro, 
We have no explanation of the principles on which the dispute 
is to be arranged, or the method; and if we can attach any im- 

ortance to the wording of the announcement, we might appre- 
io that the arrangement is to be of a kind which cannot stand, 
since it does not fairly and directly rest upon the facts of the ease. 
The races that inhabit the mountain tract of country called Mon- 
tenegro profess to be Christians; but their interpretation of 
Christianity would scarcely approve itself to any moralist of the 
civilized nations ; for they are ferocious in their customs, preda- 
cious, and unscrupulous to a degree equally incompatible with 
their faith and with civil law. The last act reported of them, 
if it is true, should place them out of court as a civilized nation. 
While the Porte has, at the instance of the Powers, suspended 





Prince Danilo's army had locally and individually agreed to an 
armistice, that Christian ruler broke the armistice, committed 
a massacre on the Turks, and in true Montenegrin fashion 
boasted of itas a “victory.” Such is the story ; it is not the 
first time that the Montenegrins have been accused of break- 
ing a truce—a breach of faith which may be called an act of 
national felony. They have been a scourge to the region around 
them. ‘ Their depredations,” says a writer in the Zimes, who 
opportunely recalls the memory of their deeds, ‘ have reduced 
the Southern Herzegovina to a desert,” and they are not more 
disliked by the Turks than they are by the Christian inhabitants 
of Ragusa and Cattaro. 

The fact is that the frontier states of Turkey are in a condition 
which burlesques civilization. They have always hung loose 
upon the dominions of the Sultan. Having been drawn at an 
early period within the circle of Christianity, from some ethnolo- 
gical or casual cause, they have been oa to maintain a cer- 
tain separation from the Porte, with a show of sympathy for 
Christian Europe ; but divided from Europe by the Adriatic, by 
their mountain fastnesses, and by the barbarism to which the 
Selave race seems prone, they have entered into the European 
family even less than the Turk, far less than the Arab in cen- 
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turies long past. They have constituted an irritant in the Turk- 
ish system. At present, in the name of an independence which 
is little better than lawlessness, in the name of a Christianity 
which is prostituted to crime and plunder, they demand to be re- 
cognized by the great police authorities of Europe, the Five 
Powers. And, according to the wording of the announcement, 
it is to be apprehended that the Five Powers, whose leading prin- 
ciples it is to maintain the status quo, intend to recognize the 
independence of Montenegro, but at the same time to forbid ag- 
eression upon Turkey. 

The difficulty of the Montenegrin question is but a portion of 
the master-difficulty which is involved in the whole Turkish 
question ; but it is a portion which appears to us less troublesome 


to manage, for the moment, than some which have already been 
| 


settled. The western states would never have encountered the 
appeal if it had not been for the advance of locomotive science, 
and the spread of commerce, which have carried the highways of 
the world suddenly to those semi-civilized, or uncivilized, 
neighbourhoods. The railway of civilization has suddenly pene- 
trated into the wastes of mediwval barbarism ; and the train of 
the modern system has come into collision with a great ana- 
chronism. Foreign countries have been called a contemporary 
posterity ; but these peculiar provinces of Turkey are more pro- 
perly a contemporaneous antiquity; and the sudden political con- 





tact with them throws upon us the diflicult task of working out | 
a problem,—the transit from barbarism to civilization,—which | 


in other countries has been worked out by internal forces with 
the aid of time. 

It does not appear, however, insuperably difficult to determine 
the proper course for the present, It is nearly the same with that 
which has been adopted in regard to the Danubian Principalities. 
The immediate object has been to maintain ‘ the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire,” rendering the separate outlying provinces an- 
swerable in the first instance to the Porte, but making the Porte 
answerable to the European system for the proper government of 
its provinces. The grounds for this policy are not obscure or un- 
practical. It has been assumed that the whole of that hetero- 
geneous region will be best able to maintain itself against the un- 
civilizing encroachments of Russia, or the disturbing inroads of 
anarchy,. by preserving a sort of consolidated government at head- 
quarters. Mahomedanism, and Turkish Mahomedanism especially, 
has not been very conducive to national progress ; but when the 
Porte becomes, so to speak, the vassal of the supreme European 
sovereignty, a certain guarantee is taken for obedience to the 
general laws of the civilized world. Inthe meanwhile there are 
influences growing up even within Turkey which are developing 
the commercial, and what we may call the educationable powers 
of the races that inhabit that strangely compounded empire. In 
Servia we have found something like a power of self-government ; 
the same in Moldavia and Wallachia ; in Bulgaria we have seen 
municipal order associated with material improvement, and 
with the advancement of local education. Even the ex- 
cesses ascribed to the Christian Rayahs of Bosnia, since 
the Mussulman Bosniae chiefs have been reduced to submission 
under the Porte, is perhaps not more than a necessary stage of 
transition after the escape from the local tyranny of the nobles. 
But Bosnia, let us remember, lies between the better Christian 
provinces of Turkey and this ill-ordered strip of land, which once 
supplied the pirates for the Adriatic. It is not amongst the Mon- 
tenegrins, any more than amongst the millions of mongrel Greeks 
who carry on the trade of corruption around the indented shores 
of Turkey, that we are to look for the future civilization of the 
Ottoman empire; and perhaps the ultimate destinies of the states 
which the Sultan at present governs, are better served by keeping 


both that mongrel race and the savage Montenegrins in check, | 
| chievous even in the best known case, (that of the Coolies in 


while the internal resources of Turkey, intellectual and social, 





agricultural and commercial as well as political, are permitted to | 


grow. The rule of the Mussulman Sultan over this part of Chris- 


tian Europe can only be provisional; but there is no reason why | 
the provisional settlements of border questions should not be ar- | 


ranged in a manner consistent with each other. 


WHERE IS THE MISTAKE? 
TnerE is a question which must be asked in Parliament, what- 
ever else is doing there, and no time must be lost about it. 
Mr. Mavor, the United States Minister at Paris, reports to 
his Government a conversation with Count Walewski, which so 
seriously involves the character and reputation of England, that 


some effort must be made without delay to ascertain how such a | 


mistake could have arisen, and thereby to arrest the mischief it is 
doing in America. Mr. Mavor declares that he questioned Count 
Walewski about the Regis contract for supplying the French 
colonies with African labourers,—the scheme which in England 
is called “ the disguised slave-trade,”—and that Count Walew- 
ski’s reply to his particular inquiry—what the English said to the 
scheme—was that “ the British Government would not object to 
the French scheme while the wants of the British colonies were 
being supplied by the Coolie trade.” This sentence is published 
in America as a verbatim passage from the Ambassador’s letter. 
It 1s our business—every Englishman’s business—to insist on 
knowing how a statement so untrue can have been furnished to 
Mr. Cass. Every American who reads English newspapers must 
be aware that there is nothing like truth in the statement, 
if any regard is to be paid to the declarations of our 
Ministers in Parliament. Our newspapers have informed all the 
world, (it is difficult to conceive how Mr. Mayor can be an excep- 





tion, unless he is treated like the Paris public as to privation of 
newspapers,) that the Anglo-French alliance was seriously en- 
dangered eleven months ago by our reprobation of the new dis- 
guised French slave-trade, and by the Emperor's obstinacy in 
sustaining the scheme. The replies of our Ministers to repeated 
inquiries in both Houses are upon record; and they are alto- 
gether inconsistent with any (ee agreement as Count Walewski 
is said to have reported. No analogy between the importation of 
coolies, as at present conducted in our colonies, and the virtual 
abduction of negroes by the French contractors, has ever been ad- 
mitted in this country, or, according to their own public testi- 
mony, by our Ministers of the late or present Cabinet. Those 
Ministers have never had any right to pledge this country to con- 
nivance at the French scheme; nor, as we believe, has any im- 
pression of the kind ever been conveyed to Count Walewski. It 
may be doubted whether any of the parties concerned are so 
thoroughly aware of the indomitable repugnance of England to 
the whole policy, and of our resolute intention to watch and bafile 
it, as the Emperor of the French, and his Minister, Count Walewski. 
They cannot have forgotten, and they never will forget, the series 
of telegrams interchanged about this matter before the Emperor’s 
visit to Osborne last summer, and they are perfectly aware how our 
intentions in regard to the trade have been confirmed and stimu- 
lated by the evidence afforded since that time of the ruin and 
wretchedness caused in Afriea by the Regis’ slave-catching. It 
is true, the contractors themselves have lost largely ; but that is 
no compensation to other powers engaged in the protection of 
Africa for the breaking up of civilization, the swamping of peace- 
ful industry, the outbreak of native wars, caused by this illicit 
method of supplying colonies with labour which may easily be 
had in a perfectly innocent way. Some Member, or some good 
many Members, must learn for us how and where the mistake 
arose; and Mr, Mayor will, of course, immediately rectify his 
statement, and let the Americans know that all importation of 
negroes into all colonies of states included in the treaty will be 
treated as slave-trading, unless it is proved that the negroes have 
made their bargain as free agents. The French contractors are 
already aware that such is the practical view taken by our Go- 
vernment and people, and their agents at sea. 

The consequences of this misstatement are already very serious. 
The American Minister’s comment on his own story is this. “I 
feel quite confident that in future we will see the fanatical denun- 
ciations of American slavery greatly moderated, if not silenced, in 
France,—perhaps in England. No doubt they will be “silenced 
in France,” together with every opinion and feeling which dis- 
pleases the Emperor: but the nation which abolished slavery as 
the French did, is not likely to become ‘‘ moderate ” in its repro- 
bation of the institution; and especially now, when it is revolu- 
tionizing the leading republic of the world. Of English opinion 
about slavery not a Bee need be said to Englishmen. But the 
effect on Americans is very disastrous, Several Southern legisla- 
tures have been oceupied, within a year, with proposals about one 
or another kind of slave-trade, as an immediate consequence of 
the French policy. In one state it was to be an imitation of the 
Regis method; and in another it was to be a method of induce- 
meut to free negroes to sell themselves into slavery for terms of 
years: while elsewhere it was to be a real reopening of the Afri- 
can slave-trade, In any case, it was an important object to ob- 
tain something like British sanction; and hence, no doubt, the 
present untrue statement made public in the Senate at Washing- 
ton. The mildest interpretation is that ‘the wish was father to 
that thought.” 

Instead of entering here on the large subject of the importation 
of foreign labour,—of the labour of a foreign race—and of the rea- 
sons which seem to show such importation to be needless and mis- 


British colonies,) we must just notice two points suggested by the 
correspondence between Mr. Cass and Lord Napier, produced in 
the Senate at Washington. 

Is it possible that Mr. Cass informed Lord Napier, with any ex- 
yectation of being believed, that no American of his generation 
had ever seen a native African slave on the high seas or landed on 
American territory? The legal slave-trade ceased in 1808, Are 
we to shut our eyes to all the landings of new supplies since? Is 
it a quibble occasioned by the intervention of Cuba, whence it is 
understood that large supplies have been derived * And did the 
inter-state slave-trade escape Mr. Cass’s memory while de- 
nouncing the trade as indefensible? Mr. Cass knows as well as 
anybody, the opinion of constitutional lawyers who were anything 
but abolitionists,—and Mr, Webster for one,—that Congress has 
power to prohibit a slave-trading between the States; and no late 
denunciations of such traffic in the name of the Federal govern- 
ment can countervail the practical encouragement given by Mr. 
Cass as an American statesman, to the whole institution, through- 
out his long career. If he had thought so ill of it on the high 
seas as he assumes to do, he would not have been inveterate about 
the right of search, at the time of the Ashburton treaty, and to 
this day, because, if the common object of the parties to the treaty 
was to stop the slave-trade, both must have been willing to sub- 
ject the innocence of their merchant shipping to a common test. 
But, in the midst of the very correspondence in which the 
American statesman boasts of the anxiety of his government at 
all times to detect and punish slave-traders, he comes out with the 
declaration that ‘the slave-trade has been recognized by the na- 
tions of the earth as a lawful commerce from the earliest periods 
of history.” It is not surprising that, after this, he says, ‘Search 
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or visit, it is equally an assault on the independence of nations.” 


discontented populations, who are a source of greater weakness 


Perhaps we are as far from admiring the method of proceeding on | than the empty exchequer. The old principle of mechanical 


one ground as Mr. Cassis on another: and we may agree with him 
that while there is a demand for slaves there will be a slave-trade 
under all impediments. But the remarkable inconsistencies which 


curiosity to see how they were met by Lord Napier. a 
This brings us to the second point suggested by the whole inci- 
dent. We have a new hint here of the mischief of our practice 
of diplomatic secrecy. By the fatal method of treating with 
foreign powers, which enables our Ministers to dispose of our na- 
tional reputation as they please While acting and speaking in our 
name, we have lately sunk to a point of disreputableness, for 
which our Clarendous, Palmerstons, and Malmesburys should be 


judged, and not we, the people of England, who knew nothing of | 


what they were doing, and can only express our indignation 
when it is too late. It is highly important for us to know what 
Lord Napier said in reply to Mr, Cass’s ingenious historical alle- 
gations and political reasonings. We cannot be sure till we sce 
the entire correspondence, how far Lord Napier is qualified by 
knowledge to confute his antagonist, however confident we may 
feel of his right convictions and intentions, It may be true that 
the partial publication before us is a device to amuse the American 
seaile in the crisis of the Kansas Bill, and propitiate their com- 
placency ; and it may be true that the deviee was too gross, and 
that the President and his friends are annoyed at the result ; but 


| system, as well as to its influence on the prisoners, 


| their education, is promising of still further results. 


not the less are we, as a people, disabled for action and perplexed | 


in our intentions, by being kept in the dark as to our Ambassa- 
dor’s replies in this ease. Mr. Cass speaks of ‘ several letters” 
of Lord Napier’s. When shall we see them? It will hardly do 
to tell us that there would be peril to the public service in our 
seeing them while the other side of the correspondence is on 
board every American ship all round the coasts of the Republic, 
and read in ail companies, from the saloous ef Astor House to the 
rawest log-hut from Nebraska to Florida. We must have Lord 
Napier’s letters, and Count Walewski’s version of his interview 
with the American Ambassador, 


OUR RELATIONS WITH SARDINTA, 
In the absorbing excitement of the great Indian debate, it is to be 
feared that the position of the Sardinian question may be for- 
gotten. Without any minute reference to dates, the diplomatic 
situation, so far as it has been disclosed to the world, may be de- 
scribed as being bricfly of this kind. 
received certain assurances from Lord Malmesbury and Mr, Dis- 
raeli, which, without being of a very speciiic or categorical kind, 
produced the impression that this country and Sardinia were in 
cordial concert and accord: that a line had been taken, and sug- 
gestions made for the adjustment of the difference with Naples, 
which were satisfactory to Sardinia, That state was virtually re- 
presented as following our lead, in full coniidence in our inten- 
tions and gvod will. ‘This view of the subject was, however, much 
modified subsequently by the report of a discussion in the Pied- 


tisfaction of 


montese Chambers, in which it appeared that the sati 
Sardinia was not so entire and unequivocal as was supposed. 
Subsequent explanations, of a somewhat journalistic or unoflivial 
kind, seem to show that the difference between Sardinia and 
England, as to the practical step to be taken for procuring justice 
and averting hostilities, was not without significance. It would 
appear that England proposed arbitration, but that Sardinia 
declined to submit 'to more than mediation, ‘The distinction is of 
great practical importance, The submission to an arbitrator 
would imply that Naples has much more of an arguable case in 
the matter than seems true to any except Neapolitan authorities, 
And it is not easy to see how we ean justifiably have urged upon 
Piedmont to submit to judicial consideration a question which by 
our demand of indemnity for Park and Watt we have already de- 
cided one way: it being clear that the case of the Sardinian sub- 


balance in European affairs is breaking down rapidly. All dis- 
cerning men can see this, It will be well for England if she can 
find a true statesman, able to work out with safety and honour the 


appear in Mr. Cass’s statements and reasonings inspire a strong | inevitable transition to the policy of ‘ principles.” 


THE IRISH “INTERMEDIATE” SYSTEM, 
INCIDENTALLY the other day we mentioned Ireland as serving for 
a model to England in some of the most important social reforms 
that are at present under trial, and the Fourth Annual Report 
of Captain Walter Crofton comes as timely confirmation of our re- 
ference to the improvement of prison discipline. In this smail 
blue-book we have an exceedingly satisfactory report of progress 
—progress, we mean, with regard to the development of the 
Captain 
Crofton is the Director of Irish Convict Prisous, and the statisties 
of the establishments under his control are an evidence of good 
management, Even in the prisons still under the ordinary sys- 
tem, such as that at Mountjoy, the largest of them, the im- 
provement in the health, in the conduct of the prisoners, and in 
Amongst 
the adults, who have not benefited by the present system of edu- 


cation in the island, about ninety-six per cent of the prisoners 
| ,’ . 


are found to be without any education, but, with the exception 
of about ten per cent, almost all of them are found to be ‘‘ eduea- 
tionable,” and, with regard to the younger prisoners, the moni- 
torial system is profitably employed for a species of well-directed 
self-education. 

But the distinguishing part of the Irish system lies in the “ in- 


| termediate” prisons—those which were designed as a filter be- 


| lation is to be reabsorbed, 


tween the old prisons and that society in which the convict popu- 
since it cannot be transported, or 
simply extinguished, _It was at the end of 1855 that Captain 
Crofton submitted his plan of intermediate prisons to Government, 
As we have already stated, the prison of Smithtield was at once 
given up to him, with two more establishments at Fort Camden 
and Fort Carlisle, and, early last year, a rural branch of Smith- 
field prison was established on Lusk Common near Dublin. Of 
these prisons we now have another year’s experience; apd while 
that year has removed every doubt as to the practicability of the 
system, it has also shown how profitable it 1s, The prineiple is 


| to introduce the salutary fecling of hope into the mind of the pri- 


The English Legislature | 


soner, and to train him so that he shall identify his hope of re- 
gaining a life in society with his own good conduct. At Smith- 
field, the prisoners are employed in in-door occupation under the 
superintendence of persons versed in certain trades, such as those 
of the tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, tinman, nailor, brushmaker, 
painter, &e.; at the lorts, the men have been principally em- 


| ployed in works connected with the fortifications of Spike Island ; 


| reclaiming the land. 


at Lusk, they have been employed in levelling the Common and 
At all the intermediate prisons it is found 


| that the labour of the convicts is much more profitable to the 


At 


State by whom they are employed, than at the old prisons. 


| Smithfield, although, on their entrance, the men are in most cases 


unskilled at their chosen trade, they earn on the average 251, per 
annum each, At Lusk 150 men have been lodged in three iron 


| huts; they have been employed mostly in reclaiming, draining, 


| subsoiling, and other works. 


| the men is worth double 


With the exception of their hard 
work and supervision, they have been scarcely under any re- 
straint ; yet out of 150 men, only one has transgressed, and that 
in a very slight degree; and it is estimated that the work done by 
the amount of their cost to the State. At 
all the intermediate prisons education is pursued with con- 
siderable success, and the weekly readings of the very able 
Lecturer, Mr. Organ, on subjects such as would engage attention 


| at the best Mechanics Institutions, have been found by practical 


jects still held in Neapolitan duranee, and to Neapolitan juris- | 


diction, is not distinguishable from that of the English engineers. 
The selection of a mediator, on the other hand, admits no more 
than that there is a difierence and quarrel between two states, so 
serious that the ultimate consequences of international dispute are 
most likely to be avoided by an impartial go-between, anxious for 
peace, and preserving the principals from the irritation of direct 
and angry intercourse. Nothing more of an authentic kind has 
come to liglit in the way of facts. But public sentiment in Pied- 
mont appears to be excited and anxious as to the attitude of Eng- 
land. We are supposed to be backing out of the obligations we 
are under to support Piedmont; endeavouring to find ‘“ loop- 
holes,” or ‘constructions,’ or “interpretations,” relieving us 
from the duty of standing heartily by Sardinia. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult and irksome to reason speculatively upon the 
actual facis of contemporary history which are transaciing them- 
selves behind the curtain all the while. But it is impossible not 
to remark that our difliculties with that most equivocal ally, the 
Emperor of the Freneh, and the history of the Eastern question 
during these last two years, have brought us into a connexion 
with Austria, that raises a serious conflict of motives, and makes 
our attitude towards Piedmont more than equivocal. However, 
it is quite certain that public opinion in England will not tolerate 
anything short of full justice to Sardinia in this quarrel. It will 
be a great gain to the British empire, if the events of the dispute 
teach the valuable lesson that its greatest strength would be in 
wise rulers, righteous purposes, and itself; and not in alliances 
with mere military powers, with half-bankrupt exchequers, and 





tests to give the inmates a better sense of their position in life, 
and to awaken their minds as well as inform them. Mr. Organ 
labours to draw out the individual faculties as distinet from mere 
class progres The system of 6d, per week “ gratuity money,” 
which the prisoner is allowed to spend or to save, has also assisted 
in this improvement of character. From amongst those prisoners 
whose term of detention is drawing to a close, one is taken in ro- 
tation to do daily duty as messenger; and, during a period of 
twenty months, there has not been a single instance of dishonesty 
on the part of those prisoners. In the development of the system 
another item of economy has been discovered. The prisoners not 
only work more and better, but they cost less ; and the prisons also 
are less expensive. At Lusk convicts are lodged in iron huts, 
each containing about fifty men, and costing not more than 3302. 
It is an incidental advantage that these huts may be carried to 
any site upon which work is to be executed, so that the prison 
itself can be advantageously removed for the purpose of executing 
national works—reclaiming of waste lands, road-making or dock- 
building. 

We will not go into the statisties of health ; suffice it to remark 
that the standard of health is peculiarly high, while much of the 
existent mortality cr disease is distinetly traceable to complaints 
contracted out of prison in a life of dissipation. The statistics, 
however, are very unequal, and the Forts exhibit figures pecu- 
liarly adverse; pointing, perhaps, to bad water, or to defective 
drainage. The sanitary condition of the female prisons js also less 
advantageous, and the lunatic prisons certainly need a strenuous 
reform. The intermediate system, however, has reacted advan- 
tageously even on the old prisons, for the hope of promotion in one 
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of the new establishments works very beneficially even amongst 
the adult prisoners in the older buildings. 
We now come, however, to the chief test of the intermediate 
system; always remembcring that its development, even on the 
resent scale, is seareely a year old. From J anuary 1856 to October 
1857, 1061 convicts were discharged, conditionally and uncondi- 
tionally, from the intermediate prisons—559 of them condition- 
ally, that is on a revocable ticket-of-leave, Of the 559 licences, 
17 had to be revoked ; the other convicts behaved well. Since the 
ist of January 1857, the male convicts out on ticket-of-leave have 
been placed under the surveillance of the constabulary, to whom 
they must report themselves monthly. The returns show that 97 
er cent of them behave exceedingly well. The convicts are so 
sensible ef the additional freedom which they enjoy in the inter- 
mediate prisons, that, although they keve to work harder than in 
the ordinary gaols, out of 1300 only 26 had to be reconsigned to 
their old prison as a punishment for breach of discipline ; and, no 
doubt, this discipline, voluntarily kept up under the stimulus of 
hope, is a main cause why the men persevere in self-discipline 
after they issue from prison. The consequence is, that employers 
who formerly disliked to have discharged conviets about them, 
now make no objection to receiving prisoners from the interme- 
diate establishments. At present, 42 of those intermediate pri- 
soners are employed in various trades within the city of Dublin, 
some of them having been for sixteen months under the same 
ewployer. The percentage of actual incorrigibles is small, and 
of them the report observes that it is well for society they should 
be in prison rather than at large. 
We need not add comments; these facts, which we have but 
selected out of tlie blue-book, are the strongest comment on the 





! sary to his scheme, he has been obliged to create this pampered 


and unrestrainable French Army. We have long suspected the 
Pretorian spirit; itis now openly exulting in its outrages, not 
upon England, or Italy, or Germany, but upon the French people. 
It has arrived at such a pitch that you must not laugh at its 
spurs under pain of death, The Empire therefore, as well as 
France, is subordinated to this modern underbred and yulgar 
burlesque of Pratorianism. The power which Napoleon intended 
to create for himself, with certain overweening and fanatical 
notions more or less elevated, turns out in practice to have been 
made for men of this stamp, and the fencing-master has become the 
truedespot in France, Moralists have through all ages pointed out 
the degrading effect of absolute power upon him who possesses 


| it. ‘there is an art in the despotism of the Emperor, which would 


delays and ‘‘ditlicultics ” which are allowed to beset the develop- | 


ment of a proper prison discipline in England; but they must by 
degrees force us to recognize the fact, that the majority of pri- 
soners can be reformed; and as to the incorrigible minority, la- 
bouring under what we will call for convenience, not meaning 
to express an opinion on controverted points, an incurable moral 
lunacy, it is better for themselves and society that they be in safe 
custody. 
THE HYENE DUEL, 

Tur late duel has excited a strong feeling in France, and if the 
outrage is felt less pcignantly in England, it has perhaps created 
more disgust. It is the malignant sign of a very malignant dis- 
order inthe French body politic. It violates every principle which 
can render the practice of duelling tolerable ; if, indeed, anything 
can. 
sense of honour and chivalrous feeling, it amounts to an ar- 


Instead of being an appeal to equal-handed combat, to a | 


rangement by which a certain class can pronounce sentence of | 


death upon every man who offends it. In this country assassi- 
nation is detest but in Paris is committcd, and we wait 
anxiously to see whether with impunity or not, a crime which 
greatly transcends that of the political assassin; for instead of 
being a combination to bring down the head of a powerful 
system, it is the leaguing of many against a single individual. 
The particular circumstances under which the crime was carried 
out, confirm its malignity, and inerease its atrocity. After the 
first combat, in the moment of victory, M. Henri de Péne made 
an apology for his really trifling and playful strictures. His an- 
tagonist, however, had come to the field, not even with seconds 
after the old fashion, but with forty. We were told there was a 
burst of indignation in France, because we did not on the im- 
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pulse of the moment alter our laws to prevent conspiracies to | 





murder out of our own jurisdiction ; but here is a murder, and a | 


conspiracy to doit, within France itself. There is no doubt that 
under our laws, whether common law, statute law, or law of 
honour, so far as that code may be ealled in, M. Hyéne and his 
associates on the field could be indicted for conspiracy to murder ; 
little doubt also that they would be convicted and punished as 
criminals, probably with penal servitude. Our powerful Em- 
peror who had three of the conspirators against himself de- 
capitated, is only able to place one of the conspirators against his 
beloved France and socicty under arrest." 

The incident marks the social degradation which has fallen 
upon the French people. They have to vote, by order, for the 
representatives imposed upon them ; those representatives have to 
endorse the imperial budget, to order. The great French nation 
has to live in tutelage ; all its spontancous energy and genius are 
repressed or exiled; and it has therefore to submit itself to the 
dictate of inferior men. The duel isa drama which completely 
exposes the actual position of France. M. de Péne, although 
maintaininy: himself by the exercise of his pen, was a gentleman 
by birth, education, manners, and feeling. ‘The conduct of his 
antagonist almost shows that he was the reverse in all those re- 
spects, or if he had a genealogy, he has lowered it to his own level. 
But under the new régime the gentleman is made subject to the 
Hyéne, 

The political aspeet of the ease is even more grave. The Em- 

ror has professed throughout to act in the name of “ France” 

ut in order to attain the unrestrained power which was neces- 


n 
nh 


' 7 M., de Ifyéne may be the descendant of an officer who had the same, or a 
similar name, in the days of the first Napoleon, whom we have before men- 
tioned. The hospitable Genoese gave him an entertainment at which there 
was exhibited a great transparency representing a hyena, various cupids 
garlanding him with flowers; and the Genoese courtiers explained the pur- 
port of this allegory: ‘‘ Les amours sont nous, la béte c'est vous.”” The 
allegory was prophetic, 


| topay all claims in full, with interest, and that they have resumed 


restrain itself by a certain taste, a temperance in its own indul- 
genee, to avoid exhaustion and reaction ; but the Praetorian despot 
whom he has called into existence is of a lower stamp, and the 
unearned possession of absolate power has made him, like Thomas 
Hood’s bad Bashaw, who killed his wife for giving him a daughter 
instead of a son, ‘* wicked—to a fault.” 


MONEY MARKET, 
Srock Excnaner, Fripay Arrennoon, 

The business in English Securities this week has been of a more than 
usually limited character, there being scarccly any movement worth record- 
ing; during the suspense occasioned by the debates in the House of Com- 
mons, speculators seem disinclined to enter into any fresh transactions ; it is, 
however, probable that upon the decision being announced the market will 
assume & more active appearance. There has been a marked absence of 
dealers the greater part of the weck, owing to the attractions of Epsom. 
The Funds have, however, been remarkably well supported, and quotations 
are now $ per cent higher than at the commencement of the week; gold is 
returning into the Bank, and there is a cessation of remittances to the Con- 
tinent. The first price in Consols on Monday was 972 and 97}; closing 
this afternoon 97} 974 with avery firm market. Money is abundant on the 
Stock Exchange, and loans are obtainable at very low rates. Exchequer 
Bills, 40s. 458. Bank Stock, 220 223. Notice has been given that the Ex- 
ehequer Bills dated in June 1857 must be sent in on or before the 7th of 
next month for renewal ; the terms are to be 1}¢. per day, or 2/. 5s. 74d. per 
annum. 

‘The Forcign Market has been somewhat buoyant during the week, and 
attention has been drawn to the comparatively low prices of South American 
securities, in which the principal business has taken place. Peruvian Stock, 
which for some considerable time remained without alteration, is now 8 per 


cent higher than it was three months ago; and this rise is well maintained, 
There is a little renewed inquiry for the Victor Emmanuel Loan, which is 
now at l premium. Spanish Active is } per cent better; and other stocks 
are firm at their quotations. Mexican, 20) 21; Peruvian Four-and-a-half 





t r Cent, 86 88; Ditto Three per Cent, 66 67; Venezuela Active, 37 38; 
Yenezuela Deferred, 15 153; Grenada Active, 20 21; Sardinian, 92 93; 
Turkish Six per Cent, 96} 97}; Ditto Four per Cent, 104 104}, 

The dealings in Railway Shares, as in Consols, have also been of an ex- 
tremely limited nature, in consequence of the small number of regular 
dealers present; but although there has been an almost stagnation of busi- 
ness, the market throughout the week has been steady, and prices have only 
in a few instanees receded, There has been very little doing again today ; 
the leading lines leave off as follows—Caledonian, 422 42); South-Eastern, 
209 21; London and Brighton, 107) 108); Eastern Counties, 124 12}; 
North Stafford, 4) 48 dis.; Nerth British, 61) 41%; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 912 mdon and South-Western, 47? 48; London and North- 
Western, 952 932; Great Western, 55) 55}; Midland, 93} 934. 

French Shares have been flat, owing to political distrust in France. Paris 
and Lyons, 29} 30; Northern of France, 563 37}; Paris and Strasbourg, 
24} 247; Luxembourg, 7 15-16 8 1-16; 







Paris and Orleans, 48 50, Indian 


Shares are heavy, and prices continue to droop, East Indians are now 106} 
107}. 
At the aunual meeting of the Provincial Bank of Treland, on Thursday, 





a dividend was declared at the rate of 10 | The report 
of afluirs was of a very encouraging kind. 

The * District Bank of Neweastle-upon 
gentlemen, some of them shareholders of Northumberland and Durham 
Bank, at the time of the stoppage of the latter, with a view to save a por- 
tion of the business and assist the body of Northumberland Bank share- 
holders with the profits made, has been closed, as it is felt that the public 
will not now have confidence in a bank several of the shareholders of which are 
liable as sharcholders of the defunct bank. The banking-house is only kept 
open to wind-up the business. 

From nearly all the manufacturing centres the news is of a favourable 
kind ; the increase of activity is gradual, but there is no doubt that there 
is an increase ; affairs wear a more cheerful appearance. In the iron trade 
a large order has becn received from the East India Company for materials 
for constructing barracks. 

The Sheftield Chamber of Commerce has been discussing a Canadian 
movement which will affect the Sheflield trade—it is proposed in Canada to 
raise the import-duty on Sheffield goods from 15 per cent to 26 per cent on 
the value, to * protect’ colonial-made articles. 

The Committee of the House of Commo 


r cent per annum, 


-Tyne,” started by a number of 





on the Great Northern and 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railways Amendment Bill adopted 
this resolution—** That the preamble of the Lill is proved. ‘That the agree- 


mittee, ultra 
faith and of 
rth- Western 


j 
ment of the 29th of July 1854, was, in the opinion of this Cor 
vires, and therefore ab initio void. That the charges of bad 
improperly declining arbitration against the London and X 
Company have not been sustained.” 

Messrs. Naylor, Vickers, and Co., the gr 
during the commercial crisis, have annou 


it Sheffield firm who suspended 
ithat they are now en neg 
yusiness 





in full. 

The last monthly return of the Bank of France shows an increase of 
2.400,0007. in the stock of bullion. The augmentation in four months has 
been no less than 7,600,0007. The Times remarks that the fact that the 
Public Funds have not advanced in value while the stock of bullion has 
been thus augmenting, must indicate that there are causes of apprehension 
in the minds of capitalists. 

Ascrious failure has occurred in Turin—that of Messrs. Felix Rignon and 
Co., a house very largely engaged in the silk trade. Their fall has been 
followed by the stoppage of two other firms. The great reduction in the 
velue of silk appears to have been the immediate cause of these failures, 
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MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE—VOLUME VI.* 

WE gather from the advertisement prefixed to this volume, that 
in the mind of the author it concludes that portion of his work, 
which he regards with interest and affection, or on which he 
would be disposed to rest his fame. ‘he distinction which he 
makes is to some extent a newone. Instead of the several pe- 
riods, of the Republic, the Empire, &c., into which ancient Ro- 
man, like modern French history, seems so naturally to divide it- 
self, Mr. Merivale’s notion seems to be, that for ancient history, 
the only just division is into the period for which you have 
adequate materials, and that for which you have not. It was not, 
it would appear, the wish to trace the rise of the Empire, so much 
as the inviting nature of the materials, that led him to commence 
his history where he did; and if he proposes to continue his la- 
bours beyond the point where sufficient materials fail, it is more 
from a sense of duty, than from any pleasure he expects to feel in 
the work. To quote his own words— 

“‘ The period of Roman history between Cwsar and Vespasian has present- 
ed us with an ample gallery of whole-length portraits. Of the warriors 
and statesmen, the princes, poets, and philosophers, whose true and living 
effigies glow before us, we can form a complete and just idea from the breadth 
and yet the finish with which they are delineated. But beyond these 
limits no such portraiture exists. We can arrive at no full and consistent 
conception even of Marius and Sulla on the one side, or of Trajan and 
Hadrian on the other. These are but magni nominis unbre; their vivi 
vultus have irrecoverably perished. So narrow are the limits of what may 
be designated as the Biographical History of Rome, which I have executed 
from its commencement to its close.”’ 

We will not say this distinction is not a just one; but it sug- 
gests a doubt whether it really would not have been better so 
to entitle the work, and limit it to the volumes which have now 
appeared. Scholars would miss the aid of Mr. Merivale’s learn- 
ing and acumen, in the study of the later periods of the empire. 
But the popularity of the work, and thus its general usefulness, 
would be very much increased. A Biographical History of Rome 
would be a most taking title. We don’t know but even yet the 
apt would do well to adopt it. It would at the same time 

it the public taste, and indicate the merits which are thought to 
have made Mr. Merivale’s reputation. 

That the sixth volume contains matter peculiarly adapted to at- 
tract English readers, will be endecceed when we state that it 
opens with the revolt of Caractacus, and terminates with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. How startling is the contrast between 
the profligacy of the times, the meanness and wickedness of so 
many of the principal actors, and the glorious issues which were 
then and thereby once for all decided! Reading the early history 
of the Empire is like being present by torchlight at the laying of 
the foundation-stones of the fabric of modern society. 

The failure of the revolt of Caractacus is not an event which at 
this day many natives of Great Britain will be disposed to lament. 
But this ought not to hinder us from doing justice to the great 
qualities which seem to have distinguished our British ancestors 
from their continental neighbours. Perhaps the cause of the 
general indifference towards them, is to be found in the fact, that 
we do not regard them as our ancestors. Yet if the truth were or 
could be known, possibly as large a proportion of what is peculiar 
to the national character might be found to be due to the British, 
as to the Anglo-Saxon, or any other admixture. The continental 
Teuton in any of his developments is so little of the Englishman, 
that sometimes one cannot help suspecting that the best ingre- 
dients of the latter were found in this island, or at all events not 
brought to it within times historically known to us. 

Apart from our national interest in them, there are few more 
interesting episodes in the history of the Empire, than the inva- 
sions of Britain, and the wars which the Romans had to wage, to 
establish their supremacy. It so happens too, that though our 
materials be scanty, yet so far as they go, they are unsurpassed, 
as regard the genius and authority of the writers. Seldom is 
such light thrown on the Pens 


flected on ours from the pages of Cwsar and Tacitus. The former 
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a of a great people, as is re- | 


perhaps rather exaggerated the savagery of the barbarians who | 


completed the series of his conquests in the North. At least, 
Mr. Merivale shrewdly remarks that the principal traits in the 
earlier picture, disappear in the accounts of Tacitus and Dion. 
Yet it is still through Cesar’s eyes that we behold our predecessors, 
not impossibly our progenitors, And doubtless the painted bodies, 
seythed chariots, human sacrifices and unbridled lusts, which 
Cesar speaks of, go a great way to destroy our sympathies with 
as brave a people as ever resisted Roman aggression. A century 
later, we hear no more of this unkempt savagery. But of other 
ferocity there was plenty ; and it is startling to read in one of 


Mr. Merivale’s foot-notes, a passage from Dion, describing the | 
» & passag 8 


perpetration of identically the same atrocities by the Britons at 
the capture of Camalodunum, as the Sepoys committed at Cawn- 
pore. The whole of this chapter is very well executed, within a 
moderate compass. Though English readers have no special sym- 
thies with the Britons, the interest excited by the wrongs of 
adicea and the fate of Caractacus, rather tends to throw into the 
shade the general features of the contest. Its grandest event was 
the extermination of the Druids in the island of Anglesea ; from 
which time they may be said to disappear from history, Not the 
* History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Volume VI. Published by Longman and 


Co, 





least significant characteristic of the volume before us is that it in- 
cludes the three catastrophes which broke the strength of the 
older creeds that scowled upon Christianity in the cradle. Within 
the space of ten years, Druidism received its deathblow in An- 
glesea ; the fire at Rome consumed the earlier temples and shrines 
with the safety of which the national existence was identified ; 
and Jerusalem was destroyed. And contemporaneous with the 
fall of the temples which Evander, Romulus, Numa, and Servius 
Tullius were supposed to have conscerated, was the first perseen- 
tion of the Christians, inaugurating that career of martyrdom, 
which was destined to play so mighty a part in testing the sin- 
cerity, exalting the enthusiasm, and multiplying the numbers of 
the adherents of the new religion. How strange that the Romans, 
so tolerant of the vilest Asiatic superstitions as to allow them to 
supersede their national rites, should suddenly become intolerant 
of so retiring and inoffensive a sect as the early Christians! 
Druidism was crushed in Gaul, and exterminated in Britain, be- 
cause of its alliance with the struggle for independence. The ex- 
clusiveness of the Jews combined with their desperate nationality 
to make their overthrow a matter of policy. But the bulk of the 
early Christians worshipped in secresy and in silence, and shunned 
the notice of the government in every way they could. Yet they 
had not been many years in Rome, when they were brought to 
the stake. And the best informed, most upright, and cultivated of 
the Roman writers vie with each other in the contempt and horror 
with which they speak of the “ fatal superstition,” the sincerity 
of whose votaries they saw put to such frightful tests. 

The principal part of the present volume is of course occupied 
with the life of that Emperor whose name has become almost as 
typical of tyranny, as that of the founder of his dynasty is of 
sovereignty. On more than one occasion we have borne testimony 
to the justness of Mr. Merivale’s conceptions of the leading charac- 
ters in his history. But we must confess, his account of Nero does 
not satisfy us so well as those of some of the preceding Emperors. 
Perhaps it is the very significance of the ilbeonaes which Nero 
set in motion, that has necessitated the breaking up of the narra- 
tive into a series of episodes, thus giving an air of vagueness to 
the whole recital. Or perhaps one is led to compare Mr. Meri- 
vale’s portraiture with the originals of Tacitus and Suetonius 
more narrowly thaa in previous examples. And that, it must be 
admitted, is a rivalry such as even so competent a narrator as Mr. 
Merivale need not blush for being unable to sustain. Not only 
is the diffuseness natural to moderns aggravated by the constant 
necessity for critical or explanatory digressions, but the very 
licence of speech which was conceded to Pagan writers combines 
with the antique brevity to maintain their superiority over the 
modern, even in cases where the latter have the advantage in cri- 
tical judgment and political insight. Mr. Merivale, as a clergy- 
man, is naturally even more unwilling than a lay modern would 
be to paint Imperial enormities as they ought tobe painted, if that 
primary function of history is to be fulfilled, from which it derives 
its uame. We have not the least desire that ordinary readers of 
either sex should be shocked by too obtrusive a verisimilitude in 
the descriptions in the text. But a more frequent quotation of 
the original authorities in the notes, would add much to the 
value of the work. The ability with which Mr. Merivale’s 
history has been written—his great research, his freedom from 
partisanship, his vigorous narrative, his genial sense of character, 
are likely for a good while to keep English competitors out of the 
field which he has traversed. And therefore it is the more to be 
regretted, that his history is neither so picturesque nor so complete 
a digest of all that is known, as with his abilities, we should 
think Le could easily have made. 

For it is a very important question whether characteristic de- 
lineation is not more instructive than historical disquisition ; and 
that, by the double stress of its immensely greater attractiveness, 
causing it to be more widely read, and of the superior significance 
of facts, in appropriate sequence and collocation, to the most in- 
genious comment on a selection from them. Even after the pat- 
terns which Mr. Merivale may have adopted, or the examples 
which may have stimulated him, his history so far as it goes 
ean hardly claim to be so complete a digest of the facts of Roman 
history, as Mr. Grote’s, or Bishop Thirlwall’s, is with regard to 
the wider and more diversified area of Grecian history. Though 
in neither of the latter is there the same necessity for minute re- 
productions of the ‘ form and pressure of the time,” as in the 
case of the corrupt and highly artificial state of society, which it 
ought to have been one of Mr. Merivale’s main objects to make 
his readers familiar with. Accepting with due thankfulness all 
that Grote, Thirlwali, and Merivale have done to place before us 
in a consecutive series of review articles,—-for that is what their 
books are,—-the results of modern criticism as applied to the 
blurred and fragmentary materials of ancient history, the ques- 
tion still recurs whether this nineteenth century does not require 
something quite different and in some respects far superior to the 
best which they have provided? Whether, in fact, modern 
writers of ancient history are not in solemn duty bound to be 
narrators, pourtrayers, vivifiers, and not to content themselves 
with being agile theorists or consummate critics? Has Mr. Grote 
or Mr. Merivale, or any man, a right in virtue of his learning, 
industry, and skill in exposition, to monopolize, as by his success 
he does, the chair in his department for say half a century, and 
for that period keep the popular knowledge of the times which he 
has treated of, at a low me when it ought to be at a high 
level? We hope we shall not be supposed to depart from the 
sobriety which has always characterized the criticisms in this 
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journal, when we answer in the negative. We are as sensible as 
any one can be of the defects, in some instances the absolute 
vices, which accompany the pictorial power manifested in such 
various forms by Baronte, Thierry, Michelet, Carlyle, and Mac- 
aulay. But we do say, that no history satisfactorily meets the 
requisitions of the age, or worthily fulfils its noble mission, that 
does not aim at presenting in a concentrated form and picturesque 
arrangement a digest of the minute as well as the great facts 
which have been handed down to us, and the combination of 
which cau alone make up a true and instructive picture. There 
is less excuse in histories of ancient times than in any others, 





both because the materials to be digested are so scanty, and be- , 


cause our imperfect knowledge of and sympathy with their ways 
of life, and modes of thinking, require to be supplemented by as 
complete a reproduction as practicable of what is known about 
them. Nor can we recognize in Mr. Grote or Mr. Merivale, or 
others whom we might mention, any intellectual deficiency which 
need have prevented their succeeding cach in his own manner, in 
adding picturesque and suggestive delincations to the other merits 
which have obtained for them a high rank among modern his- 
torians. And if there be one instance beyond another, in which 
such a deficiency is to be lamented, it is surely in a history of 
that corrupt and self-conscious state of society of which ‘Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Martial, and Juvenal have left us such delineations, 
unequalled for their force and brevity. 

We do not at all offer these observations, as failing to re- 
cognize a great deal of the same kind of merit in the present 
volume, to which we have given our hearty commendation when 
noticing the previous volumes. Did our space permit, we would 
gladly take up chapter after chapter, and show what new light 
the author has thrown upon disputed points, and how ably he has 

laced in their due relation, events and influences which prece- 

ing writers have neglected or misconceived. 
to our confirmed opinion of his conscientiousness and ability in 
those functions of the historian which he has exercised, that we 
regret that he has not condescended to add to them that vivacity 
of artistic reproduction, which is the crown of all historical ex- 
cellence ; without which, in fact, the most careful and learned 
history is little better than a church service read in a language 
which the people do not understand. Above all we are surprised 
at this deficiency when we find Mr. Merivale frankly designating 
his work a ‘‘ biographical History”! His regret at parting from 
the authorities which have thus far guided him, is natural. But 
will he pardon us for suggesting that his sorrow would be more 
justifiable, if he had made a more genial use of them, while they 
were at his command. 

To cite many examples of the deficiency of which we complain, 
would not only vanced our space, but seems unnecessary when on 
the one hand, it does not seem to have come within Mr. Merivale’s 
plan to make any such attempt, and, on the other hand, when 
every page, we might almost say every line, of Tacitus, Sueton- 
ius, and Dion supplies hints which it seems astonishing that any 
man with a true Mr storical instinct could have neglected. 
wonder is increased when we reflect that it would in many cases have 
taken less trouble to copy the fact or allusion in all its pictu- 
resqueness, than to squeeze the life and colour out of it, and re- 


i uce it in the dim allusions or vague generalities which Mr. 
| a confidential minister, to keep the stream of his liberality flowing, at what- 


erivale seems to think a matter of decorum. One example of 
what we mean, we select at random. One of the best written 
pe of the present volume, is the op ning of a chapter in which 
e passes in review that race of Ahenobarbi or Brass-beards,— 
Italy was ever the land of nicknames—whose humours culminated 
in that ferocious fop, the Emperor Nero. Both retrospects are 
capital in their way; and we don’t at all mean to say, that Mr. 
Merivale is not picturesque and pithy in comparison with some of 
his predecessors. And yet what striking traits, nationally as 
well as personally characteristic, does he lose in the process of 

neralization! He says of the seventh Domitius, the tyrant’s 
ther, he ‘was infamous for crimes of every kind; for 
murder and treason, for adultery and incest. He was mean 
as well as cruel and even stooped to enrich himself by petty 
pilfering”; and so on. Bad enough in all conscience, but 
as bad might be said in exactly the same words of per- 
sonages notorious enough in other ages and countries. Now, 
what does Suetonius tell us in as nearly as possible the same 
space ? He tells us first that Nero’s father was in his young day 
dismissed from his regiment, or from the staff,—he was aide-de- 
camp to one of the Augustan princes—for killing one of his freed- 
men, who refused to get intoxicated for his amusement. Murder 
No. 2 was purposely running over a boy on the Appian Road. 
And ruffianism No. 3 was gouging a Roman knight in the open 
Forum. And his meanness was shown in his defrauding his 
silversmiths, apparently by an interpleaders action, and by what 


must have been far worse in the eyes of a Roman fast man, cheat- | 


ing the jockies of their perquisites at what we may call the Ro- 
man Derby ; he the said Domitius being as Prator manager of the 

es. Now without absolutely saying that Mr. Merivale was 
ound to reproduce all these particulars, we still say that a selee- 
tion of them would not only have given a far more vivid idea 
of the progenitor of Nero, but would have added several charac- 
teristic traits to the reader’s knowledge of Roman manners. 
Who, that was not told it, would have supposed that gouging was 
apparently as much in fashion in ancient Rome, as in modern 
America ? And to say the truth, we are constantly reminded 
of transatlantic ruffianism when we turn over the pages of Ta- 
eitus or Suetonius. Extremes meet, we suppose. 


We “cut” into the Suetonius again, and we light upon another 
trait, which if Mr. Merivale has adopted, we can only say that it 
has escaped us on a careful perusal. In donetiian Nero’s 
theatrical exhibitions he seems to miss the astounding trait, that 
Nero had a band of clagueurs, composed of the stoutest lads that 
could be got, to the number of above 5000. These clagueurs were 
headed by young men of the equestrian order, and divided into 
parties, denoted by most expressive but not very translateable 
names, according to the kind of applause that they were skilled 
in bestowing. Most of these were drawn from Alexandria, be- 
cause the people of that city, like the men of Kent, had a special 
talent for noise of this description, Buzzers, and showerers, and 
bringers-of-the-roof-down, are as good approximations as we can 
make to the titles of the several battalions of this army of 
elaqueurs, Curly-haired lads uhey were, dressed in the height of 
the fashion but not allowed to wear rings, lest it should interfere 
with the sonorousness of their clapping. How characteristic is all 
this, both of the despot and the time ; and what a pity that either 
in the text, or in the notes, a place could not be found for it. 

But if Mr. Merivale’s narrative be deficient in respect of those 
minute touches to which some of his contemporaries have aceus- 
tomed us, it is only just to him to state that the general views and 
summary statements, most important in a work of so wide a scope, 
are executed in a masterly manner, which few historians of any 
age or nation have equalled. The following description of the 
Roman commonalty is not only admirable in itself, but a key to 
what would otherwise be inexplicable in the existence of such a 


| tyrant as Nero. 


It is in proportion | 


And the | 


| of subjects was lavished on these mendicant masters. 


_ ** Descending, however, from the high places of the Roman world, we 
find beneath them a commonalty suffering also a social revolution, under- 
going a rapid transition, and presenting the elements of two rival classes, or 
even hostile camps, in the bosom of the city. The clients and retainers of 
the old nobility, whether freed or free-born, still formed the pith and mar- 
row of the commonwealth; still leaning their humble tenements against 
the great lords’ mansions, still respecting them as their patrons and ad- 
Visers, still attending their levees, and waiting for the daily compliment of 
the syortuda at their doors, they regarded them as the real chiefs of the state, 
and held them equals of Cwsar himself. The death or exile of their au- 
gust aber pad might strike them with surprise and indignation; but when 
they looked around and counted their numbers, they felt their own insigni- 
ficance, and quailed bencath the blow in silence. They saw that there was 
growing up beside them a vast class of patronless proletaires, the scum of 
the streets and lanes, slaves, freedmen, foreigners, men of base trades and 
infamous employments, or of ruined fortunes, who, having none but Cesar 
himself to depend on, threw the weight of their numbers in his scale, and 
earned his doles and entertainments by lavish caresses, and deeds corre- 
sponding to their promises, These have been called the lazzaroni of ancient 
Kome ; in idleness, indeed, and mendicancy they deserve the title; but 
they were the paupers of a world-wide empire, and the crumbs on which 
they fed, fell from the tables of kings and princes. The wealth of millions 
For days together, 
on the oft-reeurring occasion of an imperial festival, valuables of all kinds 
were thrown pell-mell among them, rare and costly birds were lavished 
upon them by thousands, provisions of every kind, costly robes, gold and 
silver, pearls and jewels, pictures, slaves, and horses, and even tamed wild 
beasts ; at last, in the progress of this wild profusion, ships, houses, and es- 
tates were bestowed by lottery on these waiters upon Cwsar’s providence. 
This extravagance was retained without relaxation throughout Nero’s 
reign; had he paused in it for a moment the days of his power would have 
been few. The rumour that he was about to quit Rome for the east caused 
murmurs of discontent, and forced him to consult the gods, and pretend to 
be deterred by signs of their displeasure from carrying his design into effect. 
When at last, as we shall see, he actually visited Greece, he left behind him 


ever cost and by whatever measures of spoliation. Absent or present, he 
tlung to these pampered supporters a portion of every confiscated fortune ; 
the Emperor and his people hunted together, and the division of the prey 
was made apparently to the satisfaction of both equally. Capricious as 
were the blows he dealt around him, this class alone he took care never to 
offend, and even the charge of firing the city fell lightly on the ears of the 
almost houscless multitude, whose losses at least had been fully compen- 
sated by plunder. The clients of the condemned nobles were kept effect- 
ually in B wen by this hungry crowd, yelling over every carcass with the 
prospect of a feast. Nero, in the height of his tyranny and alarm, had no 
need to increase the number of his prewtorians ; the lazzaroni of Rome were 
a body-guard surrounding him in every public place, and watching the 


' entrances and exits at his palace-gates.”’ 


The Provincials or subjects of Rome were in a far healthier and 
happier state. 

“* Such were the chief distinctions of class at this period among the Ro- 
man people, the so-called lords of mankind, and beyond them lay the great 
world of the provincials, their subjects. But if these were subjects in 


| name, they were now become in fact the true Roman people ; they alone 





retained real freedom of action within the limits of the empire; they were 
allowed to labour, and they enjoyed the bulk at least of the fruits of indus- 
try; they rarely saw the hateful presence of the Emperor, and knew only 
by report the loathsome character of his courtiers and their orgies. And if 
sometimes the thunderbolt might fall among them, it struck only the high- 
est eminences ; the multitude was safe as it was innocent. The extortion 
of the proconsul in the province was not to be compared in wantonness or 
severity with the reckless pillage of the Emperor in the capital nearer home. 
The petulance of a proconsul’s wife was hardly tolerated abroad, while at 
home the prince’s worst atrocities were stimulated by female cupidity. 
Tlie taxation of the subject, if heavier in some respects than that of the 
citizen, was at least tolerably regular; the extraordinary demands which 
Nero made towards the rebuilding of Rome were an exception to the routine 
of fiscal imposts. But, above all, the provincials had “-_ ~ place with 
their masters in being now the armed force of the empire, The citizen had 
almost ceased to wield the sword. Even the pretorians were recruited from 
Italy, not from Rome herself; and among them thousands were doubtless 
foreign-born, the offscourings of the provinces, who had thrown themselves 
on the shores of Italy to seek their fortunes in a sphere abandoned by the 
indolence of their masters.” : 

The parts of the work which treat of the rising conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity, are able and highly interesting ; but 
we have not left ourselves room to quote from them. Those 
Pharisees the Stoies are finely described, but the author is more 
indulgent to Seneca than we should have been. Are we to sup- 
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that those characteristics in Seneca, which made —_ 
call him the father of all shovel-hats, have warped Mr. Merivale’s 
judgment in this particular? For our part we have long thought 
that Seneca’s pedantry, not less than his weakness, may have had 
something to do in training the Imperial tiger. We are not alto- 
ther in jest, when we say that on the principle of contraries we 
now of no more potent exhortation to tyranny than Seneca’s 
treatise de clementia. And it is easy to see how mere antagonism 
to the Stoic affectations, peculiarly revolting in a millionaire and 
usurer like Seneca, may have tended to develop the contrary ex- 
cesses in a temperament at once so profoundly voluptuous and ex- 
cessively vain as Nero’s. 


TWO NEW NOVELS." 
Tux historical romance of or and Against, belongs to the class 
in which a formal knowledge of the times exceeds the power of 
dramatically displaying it. The period is that of the wars of 
the Roses; the story beginning with the troubles which heralded 
the war and not reaching its end till the accession of Edward the 
Fourth after the battle of Towton. The writer, not satisticd with 
studying the age, exhibits a list of authorities, as is done in his- 
torical and scientific works; and amongst them are the Paston 
Papers, the various-chronicles of the time, the state trials for pro- 
cecdings against heretics, county histories for county particulars, 
expounders of popular superstitions, and so on, The obvious 
features of the age are well balanced and contrasted—a bad 
priest for example by a good one—loyalty, or rather fidelity to a 
party, by self-seeking—the delays of true love by the Papal 
system of consanguinity and dispensation—the workings of 
wardship in the case of rival loyers—the settlement of personal 
— by open joust, and other matters of a like kind. The 
istorical persons of the age are introdueed—Queen Margaret and 
Warwick the King-maker prominently, and of course some of the 
leading events. With the history the interests and fortunes of 
private persons are mixed up, so that the form is managed ac- 
cording to rule, as the substance is said to be derived from au- 
thority. But the spiritof the fifteenth century is not in the book ; 
the feelings, the ideas, and essentially the manners, are those of 
the present day. The style of conversation is that which was 
primarily intended for ‘‘ Elizabethan,” but which according to the 


conventionalism of romance-writers serves for any era previous | 


to the Restoration, or even the Revolution of 1688 at a pinch. 
Story, in the sense of a closely-linked series of events, each con- 
tributing to forward a catastrophe, there is not; but there is a 
succession of ‘‘ moving accidents” or incidents. The mode of 
arranging and presenting the materials has little of independence 
much less of originality. Scott is the model of the fair writer, 
and is often very closely copied. Take this conventional opening 
as an instance. 

“‘ Towards the close of a bleak January day, in the year of grace 1455, a 
small party of horsemen rode slowly across the brow of a high hill, one of 
the range which divides Staffordshire from Cheshire. They were but three 
in number, and two of them, a grey-haired man-at-arms and a stripling in 
a tight-fitting suit with no ornament save a ‘greyhound passant’ embroi- 
dered front and back, on his dark dress, lingered some paces behind, as if 
afraid of breaking in upon the meditations of their master. He was a 


ing, and, according to the custom of those dangerous days, he rode armed 
with sword and with the small dagger then in use. 
angularly in front, with oblong eyeholes and a perforation for breathing, 
rotected his head, It was fastened by rings, before and behind, to the 
reast and back-plates. Ile wore loose boots with slips of steel over them, 
and hose or pantaloons terminating in richly-worked leather knee-caps. 


| ‘stranger's book.’ 


' this part of Bohemis.) 





A helmet, swelling out | 


His shoulder-plates were ornamented to match, and stood out so as some- | 


thing to resemble the wings of a bird. He rode, according to the knightly 
fashion of the day, with long stirrups and toes pointed downward. 
he wended his way, following «a narrow track that wound through tufts of 
brown heather and stunted bilberry bushes, or rather, permitting his bay 
charger to roam at will amongst them, while his eyes and thoughts wandered 
to the landscape below. 

Much of the plain of Cheshire might be seen from that eminence; not 
parcelled out into fields as now, nor dotted with numberless dwellings, but 
consisting mostly of unenclosed pasture-ground running up into the great 
forest of Macclesticld, This expanse of woodland wore a somewhat gloomy 
aspect, its sameness being only broken by a few narrow bridle-paths, and 
searcely enlivened by occasional pools and swampy tracts on which the de- 
clining sunbeams glimmered faintly. 
smoke marked the cabin of some charcoal-burner, or the haunt of some less 
honest denizen of the forest.” 


Here and there a thin column of 


Thus | 


If the present rage for tale-writing among cultivated and ob- 


serving ladies gocs on, we shall soon have a school of fiction with- 
outastory. ‘lo the suspension of “ action and discourse” for 
minute description and slow dialogue, we have got pretty well ac- 
customed ; but in Likes and Dislikes there is absolutely no story 
at all; and scareely even the pretence of it. At the end of Part 
I, a lover is introduced, and at the end of Part I, he gets mar- 
ried ; but there is nothing intermediate, we do not say to excite 
interest in the fortunes of the lovers, but absolutely nothing at 4ll 
that can be said to he connected with them. The book in reality 
consists of a series of sketches of manners and characters during 
the first part on a Continental trip and at a German watering- 
; in the second part at some country-houses in England ; 
travelling by the common modes of conveyance constituting the 
movement of the book. : 
Some of the travelling observations abroad and some of the 
persons and remarks at home are distinguished by a well-edu- 
© For and Against ; or Queen Margaret’s Badge. A Domestic Chronicle of the 
Fifteenth Century. By Frances M. Wilbraham. In two volumes. Published by 
Parker and Son. 


Likes and Dislikes. 
by Parker and Son. 


Some Passages in the Life of Emily Marsden. Published 





; | of Women. 
gentleman of strong and well-knit frame, of middle height and erect bear- | ¢ cae 


cated judgment. The Polish family at Marienbad and their story 
are not without a quiet sort of interest, and the sketches at that 
watering-place are characteristic, as the arrival for instance, 

** Klinger’s Hotel, in Marienbad, is more like a town than a house, At 
the sound of the porter’s bell, the servants, headed either by the ubiqui- 
tous landlord, a portly Austrian, or by an anxious-looking Oberkellner, 
(head-waiter,) come out like a swarm of ants, to receive the new comers, 
The weary travellers inquire in such German as they cau command, if 
there is a place for them. (German is the only current language here, in 
Obliging Herr Holzmaier will see, if their graces 
will only alight. All this time, while bowing profoundly, he is scanning 
them, to discover, even under their dusty garb, with what honourable 
title they must be addressed; and the moustached porter, in his long blue 
coat, is scrutinizing them, to see what entry he shall make in his 
And a less imposing, but, perhaps, more important 
individual, yelept Z/avsmeister, half house-steward, half-spy, peculiar to 
Austrian hotels, is watching them too. He is clad in an indescribable rusty 
suit, and his deep-sct eyes twinkle shrewdly from beneath the shelter of 
red matted locks, which mingle with a thick red beard; he is only waitin 
for the guests to be fixed in a room, before he pounces on them to deman 
their passports, and to require them to fill up a paper which contains ques- 
tions as to their religion, age, name, profession, calling, motive for tra- 
velling, &e., all such particulars being highly interesting to the K, K, po- 
lice. 

“Tf the travellers intend to remain in Marienbad, they must cheerfully 
give up their passport into the hands of the police, till they go away; vo | 
moreover, they must pay a specified number of paper gulden (convention 
miinze) for the privilege of remaining there. 

‘The police authorities publish a list of the visitors, (/w-Gaste, they 
are called,) once or twice a week, and high and low, rich and poor, are 
loaded with every title to which they can possibly lay claim. 

‘In the first Kur list which Helen took up, she was greatly delighted at 
the following specimens of dignities and names: Herr Curl Gressel, first- 
schwarzenberg ’scher Brennholzverwalter, mit Gemahlin aus Wien, which 
reads as follows, literally translated: Mr. Charles Gressel, manager of 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s tirewood, and his wife, from Vienna.’ ’ 

The foreign matter, however, is hardly equal to a slight book of 
travels, and were the whole substance of Likes and Dislikes stronger 
than it is, the effect would fail from incongruous exhibition, Strange 
that authors cannot be brought to sce that a structure appropriate 
to the materials is the main element of success. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books, 

Essays on Indian Axntiquities, Historic, Numismatic, and Paleographic, of the 
late James Prinsep, F.R.S., Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Edited with Notes and additional matter, by Edward Thomas, Member of the 
Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, London, and Paris. Intwo volumes, with nu- 
merous Illustrations, 

Country Life in Pie dmont, By Antonio Gallenga. 

French Finance and Financiers under Louis XV. By James Murray. 
By Thomas Moore. 

ISDS. 


National Airs and other Songs, now first collected. 

Oxford Essays, 

Hygiene, or Health as depending upon the 
foods and Drinks, Motion and Kest, Sleep an 
Excretions, and Retentions, Mental Emotions, &c. 
ford, M.D. 

Heckington : a Novel. By Mrs. Gore. In three volumes. 

Harold Leicester ; or the Latter Daysjof Henry VII. An Historical Romance, 
In two volumes, 

Urling. A Novel. 


contributed by Members of the University. 
tions of the Atmosphere, 
| Wakefulness, Secretions, 


By James H., Pick- 


cond 


In three volumes. 


Intellectual Education and its Influence on the Character end Happiness 
By Emily Shirreff, one of the Authors of “ Thoughts on 
Self-culture.”"—A good book on an important subject, written with an 
excellent intention, often containing valuable thouglits, the result of ex- 
perience and meditation, but somewhat elongated and verging in point 
of treatment a little too much upon the old-fashioned serious essay. As 
regards the length, it may be said, however, that the subjects are nume- 
rous; first, we have the gencral principles of education as interpreted by 
the writer, next their application to female education, then the imfluence 
of moral training and physical health upon character, These chapters 
are followed by the author’s exposition of methods of management from 
early childhood to eighteen, the whole being wound up by a general 
essay on some of the peculiarities of women’s present social condition. 

England under the Norman Occupation. By James F. Morgan, M.A, 

A painstaking attempt to depict the appearance of England under the 
earlier Norman kings. ‘Taking up Domesday Book and other contempo- 
rary or almost contemporary records, Mr. Morgan deduces the status and 
condition of the agricultural population and the inhabitants of towns, 
endeavours to determine the measurement of land, the value of money, 
rents, &e., and to show us something of the manner of living among the 
various classes of society. The picture is of a hard, dry, business-like 
kind, but curious withal. 

A Manual of British Archaeol gy. By Charles Boutell, M.A., Author 
of ** Monumental Brasses and Slabs,” &c.— Here we have the whole sub- 
ject of British antiquities doubled up into one of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s 
well-known and popular Hand-books. Not only are there architecture 
and its acecssories, sepulchral monuments and heraldry, seals, coins, and 
inscriptions, arms and armour, costumes and personal ornaments, with 
various miscellanies, for leading subjects, but each of these is pursued 
into its subdivisions—architectural accessories, for example, having no 
less than twelve. The treatment of upwards of a hundred heads of 
course involves brevity, if not curtness; but the information is broadly 
presented, and the book is only designed as an introduction. There are 
twenty illustrative plates, and some information is thrown into the form 
of glossary and indexes. A list of treatises recommended by the author 
on particular subjects of archeology would be a useful future addition. 

A Popular History of British Birds’ Eggs. By Richard Laishley.— 
Another of Mr. Levell Reeve’s Hand-books, and on his specialté, natural 
history. The not very striking subject of birds’ eggs, except to a 
‘“* fancier,” is extended to birds’ nests, which gives much additional in- 
terest. ‘The volume, as a matter of course, is fully illustrated. 

The Street Preacher, being the Autobiography of Robert Flockhart. 
Edited by Thomas Guthrie, D.D.—The hero of this biography was a 
Scotch soldier who believed there was “not a sin in the Bible,” which he 
had “‘ not been actually guilty of except murder.” In India he was con- 
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verted, and subsequently became a 1 
have written this account of his life at intervals, and on his deathbed 

t a promise from Dr, Guthrie to see to its publication, which that emi- 
nent Scottish pers. Ag has fulfilled, making as little alteration in the 

script as might be. 

The oh is a flat affair, exhibiting the graceless life of the uncon- 
verted state, with the usual exaggeration, but without the racy richness 
that distinguishes some ultra-religious autobiographies; while the more 


privileged condition is indicated with a hard fanaticism, characteristic 
perhaps of the old Scotch soldier, but by no means attractive to the 
reader. 


A Trip to Sebastopol. By John Gadsby, Author of ‘‘ My Wanderings 
in the East,” &ce.—An account of a journey to Odessa, and a trip from 
there to Sebastopol. Vienna was reached by railway ; the remainder of 
the passage down the Danube and across the BI ck Sea was made by 
steamer, Mr. Gadsby returning by way of Constantinople. The nar- 
rative of the journeying is curt, but the observations have a kind of 
plain common sense. The remarks on Russia are chiefly drawn from 
other writers. 

The Greek Testament Roots, By G. K. Gillespie.—A selection of nearly 
six hundred verses, containing the roots of all the words used in the 
Greek Testament. These texts are accompanicd by explanatory foot-notes, 
and followed by a “ parsing” vocabulary, “in which all words that 
present any difficulty are carefully parsed,” or more properly subjected 
to an etymological treatment. There is also an introductory essay to as- 
sist the pupil in tracing derivations and affinitics in connexion with the 
interchange of letters. 

The new edition of Mr. Wills’ “ Wanderings among the High Alps” 
is a welcome book, not only for its agreeable home reading as a descrip- 
tion of scenery, and a narrative of adventures bravely undertaken and 


an open-air preacher. He appears to | his scene from the Ziwo Gentlemen of Verona, though he has honestly 


given the best of his cleverness to this his diploma-picture, is merely a 


| bit of the studio-picturesque—which Mr. Deane goes near to riv 


| deliciously graceful in its minute truth, 


well sustained; but for its use as a stimulator to healthy exertion in a | 


somewhat languid age, and as a companion-guide to those who may 
follow in the writer's footsteps albeit only for a moderate distance. 
Under the auspices of Mr. Bentley it comes forth * better than new,” 
the form being handy and more fitted for a pocket-companion than the 
original edition, with sketch maps that save, at all events, the trouble of 
reference. There is also additional matter, including a new chapter on 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, which Mr. 
veller who has a turn for mountain work, and is ** up” to it. 
Wanderings among the High Alps. By Alfred Wil 
Barrister-at-law. Second edition, revised, with additions. 






Sermons in Stones; or Seviplere Confirmed t Geology. By Dominick 
McCausland, Esq., Barrister-at-law, the Author of * The Times of the Gen- 
tiles,” & Fourth edition. 

Chronology for Schools. Teeing a revised Abridgment of the Compendium of 


Chronology. By F.1i. Jaquemet. Edited by the Rev. Jolin Alcorn, M.A. 
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in his “‘ Shylock dismissing Launcelot.””. Mr. Elmore’s “ Incident in the 
Life of Dante” is another example of the same sort of cleverness more 
objectionably bestowed in proportion to the greatness of the theme. 
Perhaps the most conscientious attempt at realizing an author's 
meaning is Mr. Egg’s “Scene from Esmond.” It secms strange that 
the artist, in this his second picture from the same book, should haye 
selected a scene almost exactly similar to the first—place, personages, and 
locality, still the same. In the first, Beatrix was knecling to fasten 
Esmond’s scarf; in the second, Esmond is kneeling to be knighted by 
Beatrix: her mother and the old aunt are present in both. This isa 
strong piece of work, in which the painter has evidently done his best 
both for his author and for himself. The like accurate intention appears 
in Mr. Gale’s two small subjects from Evangeline, which are very ex- 
quisitely worked, One of them, with a rose-bower, happens to have 
been placed underneath a picture, also with a rose-bower, by Mr. Lewis; 
and even that wondrous ecxecutant comes off second-best in this detail. 
iis roses look like cut paper, in comparison with the freshness and pale 
brilliancy of Mr. Gale's, With a litle more manliness of mind, this 
ariist would be almost perfect in his miniature style. “The bluidy 
Tryste,” by Mr. Noel Paton, though on a rather larger scale, is indebted 
for its interest to similar exquisiteness of working. The figures are un- 
commonly delicate in finish, but wanting in the power demanded by so 
terrible a subject as a lady groaning over a lover slain by her own hand. 
The landscape, allowing for a little monotony of colour, and flatness, is 
But for the catalogue, we 
should unhesitatingly assign it to the hand of Mr. Waller Paton; for 
Mr. Noel Paton’s exactness of working has hitherto fallen far short of 
this real and beautiful finish, Mr. Storey, the painter of ** The Widowed 
bride,” is aiming at the same order of excellence; which we shall not be 
surprised to sce him attain one day, though he has not strength to grasp 





|} it as yet. 


Wills recommends to every tra- | 


, of the Middle Temple, | 


For perfection of execution, we must return to Mr. Lewis. It is witl 
considerable regret that we have noted this great artist's retirement from 
the presidency of the Old Water-Colour Society, and, we presume, from 
the habitual practice of water-colour painting also; but that regret is no 
longer accompanied, as it would have been a few years ago, by distrust 
of Mr. Lewis’s power as an oil-painter. He has now attained a refine- 
ment in that process scarcely, if at all, inferior to what he commands 
in the other. Nothing he has painted is more marvellous and gemlike 
in finish than “* An Inmate of the Hhareem, Cairo”: exquisite from first 
to last, the girl herself, her winning smile, her lovely costume, the 


| shadow falling from the arched entrance over face and bosom, even the 


Ranging between the historic and the domestic art of the exhibition | 
| ground—kids, pigeons fluttering and pecking, dog panting, cat dozing. 


comes a large class of pictures, very various in character, which may 
broadly be divided into those whose subject is supplied to the artist by 


some actual fact, or by himself, and those wherein he renders himself 
This latter class of subjects is | 


the illustrator of another man’s ideas, 
continually taken up by painters who havi 
upon, and who cling to a hint from any quarter ; 
of the most difficult of all to manage. It dema 
on the artist's part, and earnest study of his subject-matter; and pre- 
sents the double pitfall of too little originality, and toomuch. No com- 
mon mind is required in order to enter into another mind's workings. 
The artist who gives too little of himself is pretty sure to be a 
man; the artist who gives too much commits the lesser fault, and one 
which, in the case of a superior man, carries its own palliation with it ; 
yct it vitiates the work of art as an dlretration. 
To try your hand upon Shaksper 
one of the painters who has made the aticmpt in this exhibition can be 
properly said to have sueceeded. The wedding-morn of Juliet, when 
she lies in apparent death, treated by Mr. Leighton, is the best picture 
among them. Asa picture, indeed, though mannered, it is powerful 
and uncommon ; reading from Shakspere, it fails--as how 
should it not, coming from a man who has much more of the specially 
artistic faculty in him than of the mastery over human character? 
Leighton is a born painter and an ambitious man—a combination much 
too rare and precious in the British school to be left unattended by 
anxious good wishes. He ws yet in the tentative stage of 
practice, and not tobe very certain when he has hit the mark, and when 
missed it. We suspect that his most essential quality is a touch of the 
Veronese stuff—a delight in whatsocver is comely, stately, and life- 
breathing. To this is added a true touch of passion—witness his pic- 
ture of “* The Fisherman and the Siren” in this exhibition, or again his 
“Orpheus,” and his unexhibited “ Venus.” The inference is that he 
consulted his own powers better in such a subject as his “* Procession of 
Cimabue,” or in that of the “Orpheus,” which gave a scope for passion 
under a certain arbitrary and fantastic aspect, than in his strictly dra- 
matic works, such as the present scene from Romeo and Juliet, or the 
one which sustained his reputation at the Paris Exhibition—fine as 
ants are in both. We would not wish to see him abandon art of this 
ind, however, before he has fully sounded his powers in it; but, in 
order to do so, he ought evidently to value and study the real faces and 
emotions of real men and women more than he does. Of Mr. Poole, we 
might have said the same a few years ago; but he is now too far gone in 
mannerism, slovenlincss, and untruth, which his poetic mind pierces in 
lurid gleams, to make it worth while. His “ Last Scene in King Lear” 


ittle of their own to draw 


is much self-abnegation 


we ak 


, for instanee, is a severe test. Not 


but, as a 


secms to lx 


—“This feather stirs! she lives!’—has the merit of being best in the | 


highest things—the agonized infatuation of the old father, the corpse- 
like horror in Cordelia, and Edgar holding his cwn breath ashe watches 
for her’s, never to be drawn again; but one loses patience with the art- 
ist who will perversely daub all this, instead of painting it. If Shak- 
spere had only daubed, maybe he would never have come down to Mr. 
Poole to be replastercd. The remorseful figure of Regan (or Goneril ?) 
1s introduced by a ‘‘poctie licence,” very unwarrantable. If Mr. 
Poole chooses to be wrong, Mr. Elmore has not mind enough to be right : 


but it is in re ality one | 


tray she is bringing in, and the coffee-cups and glasses upon it. The 
little glimpse of garden background is not—and such parts of Mr. 
Lewis's pictures never are—quite vivid enough in light. ‘ A Kibab- 
shop, Scutari,” is no less perfect in its treatment of a larger and more 
crowded canvass still at the same flawless pitch of finish. The coolness 
and Oriental calm, the spectacled letter-reader and the smoker, give a 
“‘lotus-cating”’ quict to the scene, counteracted by the miscellaneous 
furred and feathered population of an eastern city occupying the fore- 


This is the most signal oil-picture yet produced by Mr. Lewis; the 
female figure before mentioned, to our taste, the most enchanting; “An 
Arab of the Desert of Sinai” the boldest in manner. The successor of 
Mr. Lewis asa painter of Spanish life, Mr. Phillip, next courts,—or, 
we may say, insists upon—ourattention. For Mr. Phillip is no meek 
painter whose modest genius almost shrinks from asserting its proper 
place amid the crowd: his is the “loud” style of art, which proclaims 
its confidence in itself in a resolute tone such as that large class 
of persons who have no very positive opinions of their own, and compels 


reassures 


their confidence en suite, This confident manner, with some genuine 
strength of painting to back it, and a range of subject which combines 
the novel and the picturesque with the truth of actual life, have rendered 


Mr. Phillip the most popular painter of the last year or two. He will 
never be otherwise than popular: but this high-pressure popularity 
cannot last long, for it rests upon a foundation. Tap Mr. 
Phillip, and there is very little inside him. Neither deep feeling nor the 
of beauty is to be discovered as ‘the very pulse of the machine” ; 
even his strength of painting is not based upon the only qualities which 
raise that particular power to a high level—originality of perception, or 
Pp Fron 1 
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hollow 
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sity. Vigour, and a clear sustained way of saying the 
ttle he has to tell, are the real merits of Mr. Phillip. We honour him 
locs posses; but, when the pi 


t hands and waves 
handkerehiefs to no cry but * Phillip! Phillip!” we beg to say “no” 
in a decided manner. His admirers will think their enthusiasm tenfold 
justified by the ‘Spanish Contrabandistas ” (not to sj 


or what he d claps 





ik of several 
smaller works, among which we have a considerable liking for the 
“Daughters of the Alhambra’); while we venture to hold that that 
able painting of a harrowing subject fully confirms our own statements, 
The precise point of the picture, mutatis mutandis, is very nearly the 
same as in Mr. Poole’s Lear. In every quality of workmanlike execu- 
tion, Mr. Phillip flouts Mr. Poole; but Mr. Poole, eccentric and wrong 
headed as he is, has an eye which penetrates the pathos and horror of the 
moment, while Mr. Phillip glances along its surface. 

Mr. Cave Thomas's “ Boccaccio in Naples,” in dejection, and impro- 
vising a canzonet to his lute, is one of the thoroughly well done 
works of the gallery. ‘The dignified simplicity of the figure—we cannot 
say that the face reminds us of the generally received portrait—is carried 
out, not only in the drapery, which is highly studied, and very finely 
disposed without stiffness, but in every minor detail also ; and the co- 
lours have been matched with great judgment in a subdued key. There 
might, however, be a little more positive blue in the sea, and certainly 
less brown, to the detriment of carnations, in the flesh. As a single fi- 
gure, this equals anything which Mr. Thomas, always an advanced and 
self-respecting artist, hus produced; and, as a picture complete in itself, 
it is perhaps the most satisfactory of all. ‘The Gaoler’s Daughter—a 
Scene from the French Revolution,” by Mr. Calderon, is, and deserves 
to be, a popular picture. A handsome young pricst, consigned to some 
Norman prison as an “aristo,” has composed himself to slumber, 
watched lingeringly by the gaoler’s gentle daughter, who can scarcely 
keep the tears from starting to her eyes. The gaoler looks like an Eng- 
lish mechanic, not at all like a Frenchman, and the child who is twi 
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ing at the girl’s drees to urge her away is inefficiently painted with a 
sentimental aim. ‘The » of the prisoner, and the good, sorrowful 
face of the girl, reach considerably higher than the average of such 
works: the painting is clear and approvable enough, but without any 
special point for notice or development. It depends upon Mr. Calderon 
himself whether he will progress from this work, or recede to such mi- 
serable stuff as his “‘ Flora Macdonald's Farewell to Charles Edward,” and 
there stagnate. There is some interest of subject, together with faithful, 
well-intended painting, in Mr. Crowe’s two pictures, ‘ Benjamin 
Franklin at Watts’s 1725,” sticking to his water-glass spite of the lau- 
dation of beer by pot-boy and fellow-workmen,—and “ Pope's Introduc- 
tion to Dryden, at Will’s Coffve-house, including portraits of Tonson, 
Steele, Vanbrugh, Addison, Southerne, Dennis, Congreve, and Sir Charles 
Wogan.” The former picture especially has superior points of character 
and action ; but the colour of both is raw, and the figures in the second 
very much over-dressed. Mr. G. H. Thomas has grappled with a severe 
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‘] the late 53d Bengal Native Infantry, Assistant Political Agent for Rajpootana, 


where he served five vears under the late Sir Henry Lawrence ; in his 34th year, 
On the 16th, at Weston-super-Mare, Emily Frances, wife of Sir John Kennaway 
Bart ; in her 52d year. . 
On the 18th, in Shaftesbury Crescent, Pimlico, Mary Sophia, widow of the late 
Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Bentham, K.S.G., formerly Inspector-General of 
H.M.’s Naval Works, Xe. ; in her 94th year. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 14. 
Hospital Staff—Statt-Surg. of the First Class H. Downes, M.D. from half-pay, to 
be Statl-Surg. of the First Class upon full-pay, and attached to the 21st Foot, Staff. 


Surg. of the First Class J. Mure, from half-pay, to be Staff-Surg. of the First Class 
upon full-pay, and attached to the 24th Foot. Assist.-Surg. R. B. Smyth, M.D, 






| from the Ist Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Atkinson, appointed to 
| the 31st Poot. Assist.-Surg. D. Macqueen, M.D. from the 29th Foot, to be Staff. 


difficulty in his ‘‘ Presentation of Medals for Service in the Crimea by the | 
y 3 


Queen on the 18th May 1855—painted by command of her Majesty.’ 
He has given a panoramic view of the scene—the Victoria Tower and 


other prominent features of London architecture in the background, in a | 
humid, cloudy atmosphere; the men of the Crimea drawn up in a | 


square, lines of Highland regiments, artillery, seamen, &c. side by 
side; the Queen, central point of interest, but only a point, rewarding 
some brave man with the medal, and a word or two ; in the foreground, 
a number of distinguished officers. These are excellent portraits; the 
aspect of the whole most capitally and unaffectedly true; and the work 
generally a first-rate example in its class of art. Mr. Ritchie has two 
dashing, racy, picturesque pictures in what is evidently his proper line 
— The Huguenot Conventicle Suppressed,” and ‘‘ Danger Past,” the 
latter a kind of “‘ Royal Oak” incident. Both combine a mass of varied 
and cleverly realized landscape with scenic effect and figures spiritedly 
introduced. We should like to be able to examine and express an 
opinion upon Mr. Burton’s nun-figure “In a Convent,’ and Mr. Bar- 
well’s “ Return of the Stolen Heir”; but the hangers forbid. ‘ Rest” 
by Mr. M. C, Stone, representing an old knight reposing under a tree of 
his native village, is noticeable as the first work of a very young man, 
son of the popular Frank Stone. It might be premature to pronounce 
upon the powers of a youth who models himself as yet closely upon the 
parental style, anything but favourable to either vigour or vivacity, but 
who shows at least quict simplicity of aim. 

We have now exhausted this miscellaneous list, and have found 
scarcely a single invented subject in it, and not one of uncommon 
mark, The striking works of that description belong to the domestic 
art, which we reserve for another week. 





ROSA BONHEUR, 

The gallery No. 168 New Bond Street is dedicated for the nonce to art 
“sub invocatione Beate Rose.” The rose, as Leigh Hunt expresses it, is 
“the woman of the flowers’”’ ; Mademoiselle Rosa is the flower of lady- 
artists. Her portrait by Dubufe, often exhibited before, is here; to- 
gether with her picture of ‘ Morning in the Highlands,” a small master- 
piece also tolerably well-known, and a new work, ‘ Landais Peasants 
going to Market.” In the latter subject, we have a market-cart, with 
a woman in it, drawn by a brace of vigorous oxen over a furzy heath, 
and accompanied by a couple of male peasants trudging in the Landes 
fashion upon stilts. It is a powerful work, the scenery very true and sweet ; 
the human figures, which are of more importance than usual in Made- 
moiselle Bonheur’s pictures, charactcristically painted, though the faces, 
as Mr. Ruskin has noted of the lady’s works generally, arc not up to the 
mark of the rest. But we are scarcely entitled to cavil at this in the 
ease of a painter who professes to draw bulls, dogs, and horses, as her 
subject-matter, and human figures only as their accessories, 





BIRTHS, 

On the 15th May, at Aldbar Castle, N.B., Mrs. Chalmers, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at 
of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Friars’ Place, Acton, the Hon. Mrs, Harvie Farquhar, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in Grosvenor Square, Lady Anna Gore Langton, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th March, at Victoria Church, Vancouver’s Island, Alexander Grant 
Dallas, Esq., to Jane, second daughter of his Excellency James Douglas, Governor 
of Vancouver's Island. 

On the 4th May, at St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, James William FitzGerald But- 
ler, Esq., eldest son of the Hon, James Butler, of Lamberton Park, to Adah, 
youngest daughter of the late Lawrence Gwynne, Esq., LL.D., of Cambrian, Teign- 
mouth, Devon. 

On the 12th, at the British Embassy, Turin, the Rev. J. B. Goldberg, missionary 
of the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, to Miss Isa- 
bella Duncombe, fourth daughter of the late Slingsby Duncombe, Esq. 

On the 13th, at St. Saviour’s Church, Jersey, by the Very Reverend the Dean, 
Captain Henry D. Rogers, C.B., Royal Navy, to Sarah Anne, eldest daughter of 
Commissary-General Sir George Maclean, K.C.B. 

On the 17th, at the Church of Our Lady, St. John’s Wood, Roger Linford, Esq., 
of Liverpool, to Isabella, daughter of the late Robert Spankie, Esq., one of her 
— 's Sergeants-at-law. 

m the 18th, at St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square, John Wallis Alexander, 
Esq., son of Sir Robert Alexander, Bart., to Lady Lepel Charlotte Phipps, daughter 
oi the late Earl of Mulgrave, and sister of the Marquis of Normanby. 

On the 18th, at George’s, Tombland, Norwich, Charles Foster, Esq., second son 
of Sir William Foster, Bart., to Charlotte Willis, daughter of the late Captain T. 
G. Willis, R.N., and niece of the late Anthony Hudson, Esq. 

On the 19th, at Fawley, Hants, the Rev. Henry Robinson Heywood, fifth son of 
Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., of Claremont, near Manchester, to Ella Sophia, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. William Gibson, Rector of Fawley. 

DEATHS. 

On the 27th February, at Bangkok, in Siam, Edward J. J. Forrest, Esq., Second 
Assistant and Interpreter of her Majesty’s Consulate ; in his 22d year. The service 
has lost in him a most efficient officer, acquainted with the Siamese language and 
character. 

On the 13th April, from the effects of a fall from the foretop, on board H.M.S. 
Leopard, off Belize, Robert Smirke, R.N., second son of Sydney Smirke, Esq., 


~R.A. 

On the 12th May, at Tunbridge, accidentally drowned, Frederick William Mark- 
ve Ensign in H.M.’s 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment of Foot, eldest son of Frederick 

rey & Esq., of Tunbridge ; in his 20th year. 

On the 13th, at the Rectory, Niton, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Richard Dixon, A.M., 
F.R.S., for thirty years Rector of that parish. 

On the l4th, in the Grand Parade, Brighton, Ann, relict of the late James Demp- 
ster, Esq., sen., of Mitcham, Surrey; in her 91st year. 

On the I4th, at Clifton, the Rev. Arthur John Tincioene, Head Master of King 
Edward’s Grammar School, Bath; in his 45th year. 

On the 16th, at Mortlake, the Rev. Ebenezer Henderson, D.D., formerly President 
of Highbury College, and for many years connected with the Britis and Foreign 
Bible Society ; in his 73d year. 

On the 16th, at Freiburg, in Baden, Edmund Junius Hardcastle, Esq., Captain of 


xeth Lodge, Harrow, the Wife of Major-General Chase Parr, 








Surg. of the Second Class, vice Mackey, dec. Dated Jan, 26, 1858, the antedate not 
to carry pay. ‘To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forees—W. I. Spencer, Gent. ; H, 
Knaggs, Gent.; R. W. Berkeley, Gent.: C. Gray, Gent.; J. M‘Kinnel, M.D.; ©, W 
Semple, Gent.; J. Carlaw, Gent.; F. Pennington, Gent.; E. Masterson, Gent.: 
J. Thompson, Gent.; C. Seward, Gent.; J. Daltera, Gent.; H. TH. Maclean, Gent.: 
J. Paxton, M.D.; E, Hopkins, Gent.; J. Niven, Gent. vice Cumming, appointed to 
the Royal Artillery, 

Brevet.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. G. N. Gibbes, 60th Foot, to be Col. in the Army, 
Lieut.-Col. W. F. Bedford, G0th Foot, having completed three years’ actual service 
in the rank of Lieut.-Col, to be Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of the 
6th October 1854. Capt. and Brevet-Major E. Evans, of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers, 
to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. Capt. H. Brabazon, of the Military Train, to be 
Major in the Army. Quartermaster T. Fitzgerald, upon half-pay of a dépét bat- 
talion, to have the honorary rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of the 7th De- 
cember 1855. 

Memorandum.—Capt. R. T. Raynes, upon half-pay of the 23d Foot, has been 
permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being about to 
become a settler in Canada, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, MAY 18, 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, May 18.—-Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
command that Col, Sir W. R. Manstield, K.C.B. be promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in the Army, in recognition of his valuable services as Chief of the Staff in 
the East Indies. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Col. Sir W. R. Manstield, K.C.B. to be Major-Gen, in the Army, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 21. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, May 21.—(aralry—ith Regt. ot Drag. Guards—C, BR. 
N. Royds, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cuninghame, promoted, 

2d Drags.—R. A. Herbert, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

3d Light Drags.—Lieut. R. Dymond to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sir P. A, 
Halkett, Bart. who retires. 

5th Light Drags.—J. Chatfey, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Pul- 
leyne, appointed to 8th Light Drags.; G. W. V. Cotton, Gent. to be Cornet, with- 
out purchase, 

6th Drags.—Lieut. FE. F. Dawson to be Capt, by purchase, viee Brevet-Major 
Manley, who retires, 

8th Light Drags.—Cornet 8. W. Rawlins, from the 4th Drag. Guards, to be Cornet, 
vice Biddle, promoted, 

10th Light Drags.—G. Houston, Gent, to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Bail- 
lie, appointed to 7th Light Drags. 

lith Light Drags.—Lieut. A. B. Bingham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Jameson, 
who retires; Cornet R. J. Somers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bingham, 

12th Light Drags.—W. Blacker, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, in succession, 
to Lieut. Goldfrap, promoted in 18th Light Drags.; H. J. R. Cruise, Gent. to be 
Cornet, without pur, in suecession to Lieut. Murray, appointed to5th Light Drags 

Infantry—\st Regt. of Foot —Assist.-Surg. A. Chester, from the Staff, to be As- 
sist.-Surg. viee Smyth, promoted on the Staff. 

4th Foot—W. T. Freeman, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Davies, who has retired. 

6th Foot—A,. C. Hall, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Simpson, promoted. 

8th Foot—Lieut. G. H. Cochrane, from the 96th Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase ; Ensign W. Bannatyne, from the 24th Foot, to be Ensign. 

9th Foot—A. H. Josselyn, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hackett, promoted. 

llth Foot—Lieut. G. T. Osborn to be Capt. by purchase, vice Scott, who retires ; 
Ensign T. Davies to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Osborn. To be Ensigns, without 
yurchase—W. M. Maskell, Gent. vice Magill, appointed to the 24th Foot. H.R, 
pat Gent. vice Day, promoted. E. H. Hare, Gent, to be Ensign. 

12th Foot—Ensign G. W. Reade to be Lieut. without purchase; W. J. Boyes, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Reade, The third Christian name of 
Paymaster Desanges is ** Burdett.” 

15th Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. R. F. Synge, from half-pay 
23d Foot ; Lieut. C. A. Morshead, from 20th Foot; Lieut. . Nangle, from 24th 
Foot. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign W. 8. Jemmett, from dist 
Foot ; Ensign W. St. C. Tisdall, from 47th Foot. To be Ensigns, without purchase 
—W. Shaw, Gent.; J. J. Grier, Gent. vice Maunsell, whose appointment as stated 
in the Gazette of 30th March 1858, has been cancelled ; A. A. Fuller, Gent. ; T. M. 
Hitchins, Gent, 

16th Foot—Lieut. H. Kelsall to be Adjutant. 

17th Foot—L, F. Arguimbau, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Col- 
quhoun, promoted. The first Christian name of Paymaster Smith, appointed lth 
May, is Norborne, and not Naborne, as previously stated. 

1sth Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. F. Mosse, Gent. vice Markby, 
deceased ; F. O. Fitzgerald, Gent. vice Le Brun, promoted. 

19th Foot—Paymaster F. W. Dundee, 3d Middlesex Militia, to be paymaster. 

20th Foot—Lieut. J. Armstrong, from the 40th Foot, to be Lieut. and Adjt. 

2th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—E, F. A. Macarthy, Gent.; H. 
Dewe, Gent. 

25th Foot—F. B. Johnston, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Paley, prom. 

26th Foot—J. L. Toke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Franklin, pro- 
moted in the 2ith Foot. 

28th Foot—A. H. Southey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Webb, prom, 

29th Foot—Capt. P. A. L. Phipps, from the 90th Foot, to be Capt. vice Sorell, 
who exchanges. 

30th Foot—The Hon. L. W. H. Powys to be Ensign, by pur. vice Tyner, prom. 

31st Foot—Ensign C. C. M‘Intyre to be Lieut. by pur. vice Gould, who retires. 

33d Foot—Lieut. L. R. Forbes has been permitted to resign his commission. 

37th Foot—Ensign S. Hawkes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice E, A. Anderson, pro- 
moted, by purchase, to an Unatt. Company. 

40th Foot—Ensign W. Dowman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. Armstrong, 
appointed to 20th Foot. 

49th Foot—Ensign J. T. L. Cobham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Chaplin, who 
retires. 

54th Foot—For J. I. Tarleton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Falkiner, 
who retires, which appeared in the Gazette of the lth instant; read, &c. &c. vice 
Falkiner, who resigns. 

55th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. H. Finlay, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Cowan, who exchanges. 

57th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Inglis to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; 
Brevet-Col. W. Fraser, from ee =| Unatt. to be Major, vice Inglis; Brevet- 
Major H. Butler to be Major, by purchase, vice Fraser, who retires; Lieut. F. S. 
Schomberg to be Capt. by purchase, vice Butler; Lieut. Sir R. Douglas, Bart. to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major Forsyth, who retires ; Ensign J. Parkinson to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Schomberg; Ensign H Wayne to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Sir R. Douglas; 8. C, Mathews, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Parkinson ; Assist.-Surg. J. Davis, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

60th Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensigns A. Lewis; G. H. Macken- 
zie; S. Mortimer; W. J. E. Poole; M. W. O’Rorke, from the 19th Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice Lewis. ‘To be Ensigns, by purchase—A, Morris, Gent. in succession to 
Lieut. Phillipps, promoted; A. Borthwick, Gent. in succession to Lieut. M‘Gill, 
promoted ; R. H. Buller, Gent. in succession to Lieut. Sewell, who retires. The 
Christian names of Major Bligh, who was promoted in the Gazette of 30th April 1858, 
are George Waldegrave. 

68th Foot—R, Clayton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kay, promoted. 

73d Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. H. Smith to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; 
Capt. W. L. Peto to be Major, without purchase, vice Smith; Lieut. A. H. Godfrey 
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rehase, vice Godfrey 
Peyeth Foot—H. B. P 


A the 60th Foot. 
pointes vot— The date of the promotion of Capt. M. Hanley and Lieut. G. F. Jelli- 


coe to be the 9th and not the 7th Sept. 1857, as stated in the Gazette of the 19th 


Feb. last. 
84th Foo! 

of his wounds ; 

promotion, by pureha 
90th Foot—Capt. F. 

: es. 

Cat Poot Ensign and Adjt. J. George te be Paymaster, vice Hay, who resigns ; 

I ieut Cc. A. Humfrey to be Adjt. vice Ensign George, appointed Paymaster. 

“O6th Capt. II. V. Mundell to be Major, by purchase, vice Croker, who re- 


usey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wallace, ap- 


t—Ensign M. Williams to be Lieut. without purchase, viee Ayton, died 
Ensign F. Cornwall to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williams, whose 
hase, on the 2d Feb. 1858, has been cancelled. 

E. Sorell, from the 29ch Foot, to be Capt. vice Phipps, who 








Foot— : 
A. Lieut. J. Briggs to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mundell; Ensign W. 0. Bar- 
+ to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cochrane, prom« in the 8th Foot ; 


° : - ~ ’ 
eH A. Manera to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Briggs; Ensign J. L. Toke, from 


the 26th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Barnard, promoted. 
Sith Foot—Ensign R. W. Barbor to be Lieut. without purchase, vice P. C. 

Smyth, died of his wounds, 

‘oot —R. Townley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith, promoted. 


gBth Foe y : . : | 

Rifle Br a. = Hl. Grey to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bell, dee. ; 
Ensign F. W. Ramsbottom to be Lient. without purchase, viee Grey. 

3d West India Regiment—Ensign J. R. Mather to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Rowland, promoted. : 

Hospite goa veg J. M. Cowan, M.D. from the 55th Foot, to be As- 
sistant-Surg. to the Forces, vice Finlay, who exchanges. 


Brevet.—The undermentioned officers, having completed three years’ actual ser- 
vice in the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, to be Colonels in the Army, under the Royal 
\varrant of 6th October 1854—Lieutenant-Colonels P. Hill, Ritle Brigade; H. J. 
Warre, 57th Foot; G. V. Maxwell, C.B. 8&th Foot. 


Che any 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 7. 
Apmiratty, April 29.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet E. O. B. Gray to be 
Second Lieut. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, MAY 18. 

Apwrratty, May 17.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased by her order in 
Council of the 7th inst. to sanction officers, who accepted retirement under the pro- 
vision made by Parliament in 1846, rising to the higher grades on the Flag List 
according to the seniority held by each on the list of Captains. 

The undermentioned retired Rear-Admirals have, in pursuance of the said Order 
in Council, been promoted to the rank and title of retired Vice-Admirals in her 
Majesty’s fleet, with the seniorities expressed against their names—-J. Thompson, 
May 27, 1854; T. F. C. Mainwaring, Sept. 11, 1854; the Right Hon, William E 
Waldegrave, C.B. Sept. 11, 1854; J. Hollinworth, Sept. 11, 1854; A. Fe f 
ll, 1854; R. M. Fowler, Oct. 27, 1854; G. Henderson, July 3, 1855; 
Festing, C.B. July 4, 1855; J. P. Stewart, C.B. Sept. 27, 1895; the Hon. E . 
Knox, Sept. 27, 1855; the Right Hon. David, Earl of Leven and Melville, Sept. 
97, 1855; J. Pringle, Sept. 27, 1855: G. Le Geyt, C.B. Oct. 3, R. Mitford, 
Dec. 28, 1855; H. Bain, Dec. 28, 1855 . N. Tayler, C.B. Dee, 28, 1855; T. 
Symonds, Dec. 28, 1855; L. Hole, , 1856; H. T. Davies, Jan. 31, 1856 
the Hon. H. D. Byng, Jan. 31, 185 
Oct. 21, 1856; I. H. Morrison, Oct. 21, 1856; IT. Robinson, Oct. 21, 1856; T. Dick, 
Oct. 21, 1856; W. 1. Scott, Oct. 21, 1856; B.C. Cator, Nov. 12, 1856; F. E. V. 
Harcourt, March 19, 1857; the Right Hon. Kenelm, Lord Somerville, March 19, 
1857; H. Jenkinson, May 14, 1857; E. Saurin, May M4, 1857; A. Adderley, May U4, 
1857; R. Money, C.B. July §, 1857: J. Sheridan, July 9, 1857; Sir HL. Baker, 
Bart. C.B. July 9, 1857; G. WH. D’Aeth, July 9, 1857 ; C. G. R. Gawen, July 
9, 1857; W. S. Lovell, K.H. July 9, 1857; J. Digby, July 9, 185 C. Warde, K.H. 
July 9, 1857; W. Ffarington, July 9, 1857; J. Rattray, July 9, 1 : A. P. i 
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ton, July 9, 1857; G. Bentham, July 9, 1857; J. A. Murray, July 30, 185 

Higman, July 30, 1857; G. Hewson, Jr ), 1857: A. Baldwin, July 30, 18 

C. Deacon, July 30, 1857; E. Barnard, ¢. 22,1857; W. B. Dashwood, A 2 
1857; M. White, Aug. 22, 1857; C. G. R. Phillott, Ang. 22, 1857; W. Wolrige 
Aug. 22, 1857; G. Brine, Sept. 10, 1857; the Hon. J. Gordon, Sept. 10, 1857; W. 
Popham, Sept. 10, 1857; R. R. Carre, Sept, 10, 1857; H. Patton, Sept. 10, 1857 
the Hon. C. O. Bridgeman, Sept. 10, 1857; Sir H. Shiffner, Bart. Sept. 10, 1857 
A. Montgomerie, Oct. *, Montagu, Oct. : W. B. Bigland, K.H. 
Oct. 2, 1857; G. C. Gambie, Oct. 2, 1857; Sir C. Burrard, Bart. Nov. 4, 1857; T. 
L. Peake, Nov. 18 H. T. B. Collier, Jan. 5, 1858; J. Brenton, Jan. 5, 1858; 
H. Stanhope, Jan. 5, 1858; J.T. Coffin, Jan. 5, 1858; E. Curzon, C.B. Jan, 5, 1858; 


T. B. Clowes, Jan. 20, 1858; W. H. Smyth, Feb. 13, 1858; KR. Saumarez, Feb. 15, 
1858; J. Montagu, Feb. 24, 1858; A. D. Y. Arbuthnot, March 6, 1858. 


Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 18, 
Rosivapiey Annulled.—Wi.t1am Srencen Ivers, Loseby, Leicestershire, hay- 
aler. 4 





_ Bankrupts.—Jamvs M‘Gu1., Great Coram Street, builder—Cnanies Cuampers 
junior, Enfield, boarding-school-keeper—J ames Dormer, Reading, builder—Cnanrces 
Gomserr, Duke Street, Manchester Square, milliner—Jimps Cock, George Street, 
Portland Place, carpenter—James Brac, Bridge Road, Lambeth, upholsterer— 
Grorck Barrow and Grorck Hammonp, Basinghall Street, stationers—Jonn 

UNCE SPRINGHALL, High Street, Bow, engineer—Franxcis Witt1amM Srockweu., 
Old Broad Street, bill-broker—James Cuarrres, King William Street, City, seeds- 
man—Jostan Sovrnuwett, Dudley, grocer—Joun Tvsrrx junior, Broadway, 
Worcestershire, boot-maker—BrNJAMIN and WILLIAM Pearson, Stratford-on-Avon, 
coal-dealers—Joun Fiurercurr Friercner, Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, surgeon— 
CHARLES Winuiam Casrrer, Gloucester, auctioneer—Jamrs Branp and Evwarp 
Tuomas, Cardiff, brewers—WiLt1Am Cooptanp, Topelitie, Yorkshire, corn-miller— 
Groncr Laycock, Sheffield, currier—Wotr Cones, Shettieid, wateh-maker—Hrenxry 
Dopp, Liverpool, dealer in paper-hangings—Joseru Hvenrs, Ruabon, Denbigh- 
shire, tailor. . 

Scotch eneratiaoe.—- Soman, Glasgow, coach-proprietor—Top, Elphinstone 
Tower, Haddingtonshire, farmer—Mertkir, Glasgow, provision-merchant— Biack 
and Co, Glasgow, warehousemen. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, MAY 21. 

Bankrupts.—Wua0.amM Wrenrr Cuariis and James Durvax, Weymouth Street, 
Portland Place, builders—Witiiam James Basserr, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
builder—Samver Trovunce, Bristol, provision-merchant—Grorce Hueurs, Brook 
Street, Holborn, boot-manufacturer—Joun LinteymMan Criaypore, Old Broad Street, 
merchant—Jonun Hexry Harpsrarr, Birmingham, chemist—Francis Warn, Not- 
tingham, victualler—Jonyx Nicno.is, Newport, Monmouthshire, flour-merchant— 
James Henty Norris, Birmingham, paper-dealer—Joun Humrneeys Teriey, 
Hindley, Lancashire, brewer —Trvyat. Horcrorr, Manchester, silk-manufacturer— 
WittiaM Henry Water, Adelphi, scrivener—Marrnrw Crawrorp, Low Elswick, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, iron-founder—James Eastuam and Josern Ex.siorr Law- 
LepGe, Little Carter Lane, calico-printers—Jamers CLoven, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
wool-stapler—Ricuarp lay, North Shields, butcher. 

Scotch Sequestrations.— Paterson and Graverr, Edinburgh, milliners—Srrwarr, 








lasgow, candle-maker—Busser, Aberdeen, comumission-agent—Rippir, Dunoon, | 

























feuar, 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturd . Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.. Thurs. | Friday, } 

~- — — | —— —_—-  _ — 
SperCentConsols . { 97: | 978 | 974 | 973 oe | 973 
Ditto for Account ... | O78 | O78 | OTh ft 9F 973 973 
3 per Cents Reduced | 953 | ped 98 964 96} oor 
New 3 per Cents | 9¢ | 964 96) 963 | (965 oe | 
Long Annuities eS oy it “| 
Annuities 1885 fl | | | 18} 189 
Bank Stock, Il per Gent .... ..| 221g | 22 2235 | —— | 221 | 221 
India Stock, 10) per Cent .........., —— | 224 | —— | 224) j;— |— 
Exchequer Kills, 2id. per diem | 4l pm.) —— _ 43 | 43 40 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .. => | oom =m | -—— | — 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............+! 22 pm {| «@ | 2 22 — | 2 






































(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 



























FOREIGN FUNDS. 

























































Austrian ........++. -5p.ct..; — DOUG cocacvecusevesasd 4ip.ct _ 
Belgian 4) | Mexican 3” 209 
° -_ -— exican . S 
Ditto .... 24 -— Peruvian ....... eT a7 
Brazilian .... At — 104 Portuguese 1853 . . 46 
Buenos Ayres . 6 — | 82h Russian .......+ t= 112 
Chilian ...... t— 1034 Sardinian t= 92 
Danish . A- | —_— Spanish .........+. a “4 
Ditto... t= — Ditto New Deferred st— 27% 
Dutch (Ex. | ee 66 Ditto Passive .... Sale — 
DIRCO 2. ncccccvees A= 994 Terkish.... . 6 97 
Fremen ....cceeceeeee t= —_ Venezuela .... 2... cceceees a3 oe 
SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Raitways— \ Baxxs— 
Kristol and Exeter 91 Australasian .. 0.6.66 ccceeeeeeee 804 
Caledonian | #53 British North American — 
Chester and Holyh _—_ CHF ..ncccccccccccccoce _—_ 
Eastern Counties............5++ 61; Colonial ...cccccscccce 27 
Edinburgh and Glasgo 4) Commercial of London ..... ‘ —S 
Glasgow and South-Western . 95 } Engl. Scotsh.& AustralianChtd. —— 
Great Northern ..........- nes 103 b  TaMGeR cccccccccccccccesssece 465 
Great South. and West. Ireland 102} London and County .......++«++ 27 
Great Western, .........005+ ‘ 5: | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 19% 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 91g London Joint Stock.........65. ! 30 
ter and Carlisle.......... 87 London and Westminster 44j 
Brighton,& South Coast 1073 National Bank .... _ 
Loudon and Blackwall on 6 | National Provin 7 
London and North-We oy New South Wal a 
London and South-Western.... 96 Oriental ......+.+ 394 
Manchester, Sheftield & Lincoln 38) } Provincial of Lrel 62) 
Bidtand ....cccccccececcss 933 | South Australia..... _ 
Midland Great W — | Union of Australia 453 
North Bri Sua Union of London,. 23 
North- Easter 924 | Unity....c...00 -_ 
North-Eastern—York ......... Tah | Western Bank of L _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 3 | Docxs— i 
Scottish Central ..........-e00. — Kast and West India ........ eve 1234 
Scottish Midland............. — London ....ceeeeeeee 107 
South-Eastern and Dover ...... 694 St. Katherine —_— 
Eastern of France..........+ i= Victoria ..cccccsccccccvccccccee 100 
t Indian .... 1064 MiscELLANEOUS— 
nz and Melbourne 19g Australian Agricultural .. , 304 
Grand Trunk of Canada 49 British American Land.. _ 
Great Indian Veninsular .... 21 136 
Great Western of Canada ... tof y Ty 
Paris and Lyons .........+ 29; Electric Telegr 106 
Mines— General Steam...... 26 
Australian . National Discount. 4 
Brazilian Imp ae London Discount ...... ! ‘4 
Ditto St. John del Rey Peninsular and Oriental 80 
Cobre Copper ......0- cee ceeeeee Royal Mail Steam.........++++. 60 
Rhymney Trom.......ceecececee South Australian .........6.+5. 36. 
y 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 19th day of May 1858. 


Notes issued 


Res 
Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits .. 


Seven Days and other Bills... 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Co 


BULLION. 


Poreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 


Mexican Dollars 
Silver in Bars, Standard 










188U EB DEPARTMENT. 





£31,634,700 Government Debt..........+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities...... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 17,159,700 
Silver Bullion, .....cecceeeeee - 

£31,634 ,700 £31,634,700 


DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securitics (inclu- 

ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,5 

Other Securities 14,6 


BANKING 






~ 
7 





Note 11,351,770 
| Gold and Silver Coia 767,280 
| £37 ,322,320 


mmissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 








Peroz. | eTALS. Per ton. 
| Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0... 0 0 0 
4 | Tron, Welsh Bars,... 610 0 70 0 
© 5 O8 | Lead, British Pig .., 24.10 0 .. 25 0 @ 
05 i Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 0 0 0 





&. 8. s. ’ 1. le 
eevee 48to5l 62to65 , Indian Corn. Sito 36 










. 6 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine Pine...... 

Fine ...... o— 0 Poreign,R. 36— 44 | Peas, H 35 — 37 | Oats, Feed... 25-27 
Red, New. 38 —41 | White P. 51—54 | Maple.... 37-40 Fine .... 28-30 
WES cece 42—43 | MPO vecccere 34—36| White.... 33—42)| Poland... 27-29 
White Old 0— 0} Barley...... 1—28 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine ..., 29-30 
Fine ...... O— 0| Malting .. 38—42 | Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.... 28-30 
Marrow... 40—46 Fine.... 31 —32 


New 


WEE 












45—47 | Malt, Ord... 56—61 


LY AVERAGE. 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 








44s. lid. | Rye Td. Wheat « dts, le, | Kye .. +» Sle. Od, 
9 Beans 9 | Rarley 3% 0 HKeans 10 
8 | Peas B | Gate cece 25 O | Peas..... 9 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made ......+.++- per sack 40s. to 49s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds .....-ececccccececeeees 33 8 Carlow, 51. 0s. to 5!. 2s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 31 — 33 Bacon, Irish .....«.+++. per cwt. 669, — 684, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+ + 14 — 78 
American per barrel 20 — 25 Derby, pale ......++ - 6 — 4 
Canadian .... 2-25 Hams, York 74 — 86 
Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, Frene 20, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Newoarte ano Leapenmace.” 
d qd 


_ 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE MARKET.” Heap oy Carrie at Tue 
da, d, 


¢ CATTLE- MARKET. 





‘ ‘ 4. ‘ s. a. | 
Reef... 3 Oto 3 6tod 0 3 dto4 2to4d 6 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 42—5 0—5 4 | Beasts.. 3,825 ..00. 959 
Veal... 3 O0—4 0—4 8 44-5 0—5 4 Sheep ..22,230 ..... 8,200 
Pork... 3 O0—3 6—4 4 . 34—3 8-310 Calves.. 132. 310 
Lamb, 5 4—6 O—6 4 .... 6 O—6 C—6W! Pigs... 45.... 155 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. | 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... Sis. to 665. | Down Tegs ....-+-++++ 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers 
Sussex ditto...... 50 — 60 | Leicester Fleeces .. 
Farnham ditto .... o=— 0 Combing Skins .........+s+0+« 


HAY AND STRAW 


















(Per Load of 36 Trusees.) 














Sire riec>. Wuirecmares. CUMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good ....+++++ 6. to 70s 68s. to 80s 80s. to 86s. 

Inferior .. 50 06U — «60 55 = 65 6 — 74 

New o-—_— 0 o-— 0 o-— 0 

Clover... .c.eees 80 =6— 100 88 — 100 98 — 105 

Wheat Straw “a 6 — 28 26 «(30 30 — 3 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s.10d.to 5s. 9d. 
Congou, fine ......++++. 1o-—21 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 04-13 2 
Pckoe, flowery .....++++ 3 0-46 N. Orleans.perlb. © 6 — © 86§ 

In bond—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib 6 —4 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s. Od. to 90s. Od : o-oo 
Good Ordinary ........ 80s. Od. to $2. Od.| Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt.55 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 60s. Od. to 60s. Od. WEE ccccsoeccses OS 8 @ 2 O 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina. 20s. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 14 0 ~~ 44 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s Td. Brown we 12 O— 0 0 

West India Molasses .... Is. 6d. to 195. Od.| Linseed Oil.......+ -3o-00 

POTATC Cocoa-nut Oil .... -% 0-41 0 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton 120s. tol70s. Palm Oil .....ceccceeseees 3 0l 40 0 

- Shaws.. .. 9 —110 Linseed Oil-cake, perton 200 06 — 0 0 
York Regents.... 130 —180 Coals, Hetton «......- ove OO m OO 
+1l0 —140 Tees «nn seccevee oe OO 080 


Scotch 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
TITIENS, ALBONI, ORTOLANI, PICCOLOMINI 
ELLETTI, BELART, BENEVE NTANO, VIALETTI, AL. 
DIGHIERL, AND GIUGLINI. 
Tvrspay, May 25—DON GIOVANNI and BALLET. 
Tuvrspay, May 27—(EXTRA NIGHT) IL TROVATORE 
and BALLET. 
Farpay, May 28—GRAND MORNING CONCERT. 
Mowpay, Junt 7—GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
in which all the Artis of the establishment will perform, 
including all the Artistes of the Ballet. 
‘Applic: ations to be made at the Box Office at the Th 
RovaL ITALIAN OPERA, COVEN 
GARDEN. New Theatre. 
First nereerente ¢ of Mad. BOSTO.> 
First appeara of Sig. GRAZI ANT. 
First appearance of } J 
First night of LA TRAVI ATA. 
On Tvespay Next, May 25, will be performed, for the first 
time this season, Verdi's Opera 
LA TRAVIATA. 
Violetta.....---+++++ 








NT 














Flora eats sc eevee infico. 
Georgio Germont.. 


nee this season 






Barone Duphol......... afico. 

Marchese d’Obigny . Polonini. 

Gastone.......+ ° rem 

Dottore Grenvil ° . 1 

Guiseppe...sccceceeeces eel. 
and 

Alfredo ....+.00++ Sig. Gardoni. 


(His first appearance this season. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
Commence at Eight. Pit, 10s. 6¢.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s. 6d., 7s., and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 3lst of Avovsr and the Ist, 
2d, and 3d of Serremere Next. President—The Right Hon. 
the EAR EARL \ of DARTMOUTH. 


yr " 
PHILHAR MONIC SOCLIETY.—The 
FOURTH CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monpay next, the 2ith of May. Pro- 
gramme: Sinfonia in G minor, Mozart—Concerto, Violin, 
Herr Joachim, Mendeclssohn—Overture, Hamlet, cfarren— 
Sinfonia in r, No. 8, Beethoven—Sonata, lin, Herr 
Joachim, Bach—Overture, Jessonda, Spohr. Vocal Per 
former, Miss Louisa Pyne. ‘Conductor——Professor 81 
Bennerr. To begin at Eight. Tic kets, 15s. to be h 
Messrs. Apv:son, Hotiiner, and Lucas, 210, Regent Strect. 


™Y - 
USICAL UNION.—JOACHIM, RU- 
EIN, PIATTI, &. ST. JAMES’S HALL, Tres 
, to begin a quarter of an hour earlier than 

As Quartet, E flat, Piano, 
Oboe, &c. Mo ave—it ventas Sonata, Piano and Violin, ¢ 
Septet, (entire) E flat, Beethoven—Solos, Violoncellk 
Piano. The East and South Galleries and Orchestra Seats 
are recommended for secing and hearing the Artists. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at Cramer's, Cuarrecc’s, and 
OxiviER’s. 



































J. ELLA, Director, 


> y ‘ 
ILHELMINA CLAUSS (Madame 
SZARVADY) will have the honour of giving a 
SECOND MATIN JSICALE, on Monpay Next, May 
24, at Willis’s Loow » King z Street, assisted by Herr Molique, 
Violin; Mr. Blagrov. e, Viola; and Signor Piatti, Violon- 
cello. To commence 3 o'clock precisely yw rved and 


St. James’s Hall. 
























numbered seats, Os. 6d.; unreserved 7s. To be ob- 
tained at Mr. Mitchell oyal Librar ‘Old Bond Street, 
one the  princip al Librar and Music-Sellers. 








R. AGUILAR begs to announce that 

he will give a MATINE rE MUSICALE at the Hanover 
Square Kooms, on Monpay, May 24ra.—Vocalists: Miss 
Lindo, (Pupil of Signor Ferrari, her first appearance in pub- 
lic,) and Signor Marras. Instrumentalists: Herr Jansa, M, 









Clementi, Herr Goff M. Paque, Mr. Howell, and Mr. 
Aguilar. Reserved > 10s. Gd. ; Singie Tickets, 7s. To 
be had at the puincigah Music-publishers, and ot Mr. 


Aovitar, 151, Albany Strect, Regent's Peak, (N.W. 


HITSUN HOLIDAYS.—The SOUTH 


KENSINGTON MUSEUM. —The Museum, Schools, 








and Library, V tE every Morning from 
Monpay 24th to Sarurnpay 29th May inclusive and on the 
Evenings of Monpay, Teespay, and Wroxespay. Hours 


vening 7 till 10, 





from 10 till 6; 


TPXHIBITION of AMERICAN PLANTS. 


4 Messrs. WATERER and GODFROY beg to announce 
they propose exhibiting during the month of Jcene next, 
on a most extensive scale, their well-known coilection of 
Rhododendrons, and other American Plants, in the Ash- 
burnham Pavilion, King’s Road, Chelsea, which was erected 
by Mr. Simrson, for this purpose, in 1856, and to which is 
added, a new covered entrance. —Kemp Hill, May 6, _ 18: 8. 


ME: RAREY’S ISTABL ISHMENT, 
THE ROUND KINNERTON STREET, 
BELGRAVIA. Mr. Rarey’s arrangements for Teaching in 
Classes his Method of Training Colts and Taming Vicious 
Horses are as fullow— 
Saturday........ May 
Monday.. 
(For new outer ibe rs only | 




















} At the Round House, 
Kinnerton Street, 
Mots be Street, 
Belgravia. 
1itted at half-past 
11 o'clock punctually, 


29 
bai 








New Subscribers will be adw 

Lessons commence at 
doors will be closed. 

The Subscription is Ten Guineas for a Gentleman 
Fifteen Guineas for a Lady and Gentleman. 

Further information and forms for Subse = ye may be ob- 
tained on application to the Seerctary, Tatter- 
salls’, Grosvenor Place. 


y R. RAREY, the HORSE-TAMER.— 

On Sarvuepay, the 22d instant, at 1! a.m. Mr. Raney 
will give a LECTURE upon the celebrated vicious Grey 
Horse, said to be untameable. New Subscribers will be ad. 


10 o'clock 
when the 





, and 








essrs. 








mitted at half-past ten, punctually . Mr. Rarry gives a 
LESSON in MANCHESTER on Terspay, the 25th, and 
Wepnespay, the 26th. Also, in LIVERPOOL, on the 3ist 


and Ist of June,and in EDINBURGH on the 3d and 4th 
of June. For further partic ulars, apply to the Secretary, 
at Messrs. Tarrensatus’, Grosvenor Place. The Subscrip- 
tion List rema pen for a Class in Santon: about the 
middle of June,) when due notice of the days of teac hing 
will be announced, P 


) R. RAREY and the ZEBRA.—It being 
quite impossible to find a horse that Mr. RARE y 
cannot tame, he has had the ZEBRA from the Zovlogical 
Gardens offered him. As history does not satisfactorily 
prove the taming of this beautiful animal, Mr. Rarey has 
agreed, in addition to his usual Lecture on the Horse, 
EXHIBIT HIM TAMED toa Class on Mowpay next, the 
24th instant, tonew Subscribers only ; and on his return from 
Scotland, he will show him to his old Subscribers, 
his June. 












to 





during 





| Signor Neri-Baraldi, 
| lik. 








OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
URS.—The FIFTY-FOURTH gt ig EXHI- 
BITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, (Close to Trafalgar Square,) from 9 till Dusk. Admit 
tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 
x DPN 
M* CHARLES DICKENS WILL 
READ, AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL, 

On Wepnespay Arrennoon, May 26th, at Three exactly, 
his “‘ Christmas Carol.” 

On Tucrspay Evenino, May 27th, at Eight o'clock, his 
“ Chimes.” 

sach Reading will last two hours. 

Places for each Reading—Stalls, (numbered and reserved,) 
Five Shillings; Area and Galleries, Half-a-Crown ; Unre- 
served Seats, One Shilling. Tickets to be had at Messrs. 
CuarMan and Hacv’s, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. 


tin’s Hall, Long Acre. 
ran > ay yA r 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—TO SEASON- 
J TICKET. HOLDERS.—The Directors in their arrange 
ments with Mr. Gye, fora Series of SIX OPERA CON- 
CERTS on the six day pted on the Season Tickets 
have reserved for Seaso ket-holders the privilege of 
taking a NON-TRANSFERABLE SUBSCRIPTION 
TICKET for the Serics, on aogmee nt of HALF-A-GUINEA 
only. This St Ticket can be obtained only at the 
Crystal Palac . 2, Exeter Hall, on presentation of 
the original Season 1 Ticket of the party applying; or fresh 
applicants may obtain the two tickets at either of these 
*s simultaneously, on the payment of One Guinea and 


















If. 
By order, GEORGE GROVE, 
Crystal 1 ace, May 19, 1858. 


AV\RYSTAL PALAC E— 


J The Directors of the Crystal Palace have great plea- 
sure in announcing that they have completed an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Gye, of the Royal It: n Opera, Covent 
Garden, to give SIX GRAND CONCERTS at the Crystal 
Palace during the present Season. The Concerts will be 


Secretary. 














supported by the following unrivalled artistes: Madame 
Grisi, Madlle. Marai, Madlle. Parepa, Mads ume Tagliafico, 
Madame Bosio, Signor Mario, Signor Rossi, Signor Soldi, 








Signor rdoni, and Signor mber 
Signor Ronconi, Monsicur Zeclger, Signor Tagliafico, 
Signor Polonini, and Signor Graziani. These Concerts w ill 
take place on Farpays, Mvy 28th, June llth, 25th, Jury 9th, 
23d, and Avevusr 6th ; once a fortnight through the 





Season. 


admission to the Crystal Palace on the day of these 
s will be 6d. cach person. Reserved Stalls may 
be had, 2s. 6d. each. Sets of Stalls for the Six Concerts will 
have priority of choice. These are now on salc. 

In order, however, to meet the wishes of that large 
class of Nobility and Gentry who so constantly honoured 
the Opera Concerts with their patronage during the last 
two seasons, the Directors have determined to issue a One 
Guinea Ticket, which wil! admit to the whole six Concerts. 
This Ticket is of course not transferable. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Crystal Palace; at the 
Central Ticket Office, No. 2, Exeter Hall; or at the Box 
Oftice of the Koyal Italian Opera. 

N.B. The Six Days above enumerated are these named 
asexcepted days in the Directors’ prospectus of the present 
season, but Season Ticket-holders will observe, on referring 
to an adjoining advertisement, that the Directors have 
made a most advantageous arrangement for them with re- 
gard to the above Concerts. 
By order, 





7s. 


























GEO. 


GROVE, Secretary. 


ta G 

‘RAND CEREMONY and FESTIVAL 

on the Isth June nexv, at the OPENING of the SOL- 
DIERS’ DAUGHTERS’ HOME, Hampstead, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince who, with his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, have been graciously pleased to 
purchase Presentations to the Home. 

Several Mili rds will play in the beautiful Grounds 
of the Home. ) sed tickets, to be had 
only at the Office of the Home, 7, Whitehall, (exactly 
opposite the Horse Guards 
mony and Grounds, 10s. ; a double ticket for two, Lis 
served seat for the Ceremony and the Breakfast, 20s. 

An omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of 
Oxford Street every 12 minutes, reaching Hampstead with- 
out changing in 40 minutes. 


WH. L. 
HE LIVERPOOL 
FIRE 















No. 
A single ticket for the Cere- 


; are- 





row Y 8, Major, Chairman. 


AND LONDON 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836 
Investep Frnos, ONE MILLION STERLING. 

Life Insurarce in all its branches. The sum insured by 
Policies issued in 1857 was 502,000/.; the Premiums thereon, 
16 ,215/. 15s. 6d. ; the total Re ge Premiums, ! 10,9007. 
In addition to the foregoin: . 17s. Td. was received 
in purchase of Annuities he I me of the Company is 
now upwards of 450,000/.a year. Prospectuses may be had 
on application, and attention is specially invited to the sys 


tem of Guaranteed Bonuses 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


PANY, 


Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
Deputy- Chairman--W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Richard FE. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, E sq 
Professor Hall, M.A. emiah Pilcher, Esq. 

John Humphery, Esq. Ald. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physicien—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq. 


















COM- 


a 








ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with s¢ 
curity. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/. invested on Mort 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 85, O07 

Premium to assure 100/. 









e— —_—__—_— 
One Seven Without 

Age. Year. Years. Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 £019 9 +» Lillo 
3. 3213 127 - 207 
40 .. 15 G 169 21410 
@ . 6 i 119 lo 4 011 
oo .324. ST @ cvces +» 6 O10 

MU TUAL BRANCH 


Assurers on the 
five years, 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to cach policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace procced to or reside 
part - Europe or British } 
charg 

The rants al officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock. . BATES, Resident Director. 


Bonus system are 
to participate in nine 


entitled, 
tenths or 90 per cx 


at the end of 
nt of 








in any 
North America without extra 








O LADIES.—HOMC@OPATHY— 
MADAME MOREL may be consulted at h Rooms, 

105, Great Tichfield Street, Portiand Place, from 20 ting. 
. ‘onsulting Fee 5s. Ladies attended at their. own Residences 
pointment. 


ALVERN-WE LLS. — The Old Well- 


» is now OPEN as an HYDROPATHIC ESTA. 
BL Ish ME NT, for the reception of patients. Resident Ph 
sician—Dr. Ay. enst, to whom all applications for terms, a. 
are to be made. ( consulting Physician—Dr. Guiry. 


i a ‘ " AJ st » — 
\ ENAI STRAIT ANGLESEA.—T9 
4 BE LET FURNISHED, for a short term, from Ist 
JuLy Next, the large mansion called GLYN GARTH, on the 
Anglesea coast of the Menai Straits, with coach- houses, 
stables, bathing- house, and extensive gardens and grounds. 
The house, which is furnished in the highe st style, cont. 
entrance-hall 11 yards by 6, dining-room 
drawing-room 11 yards by as 
library 8 yards by 7, bill ard-room, two bath rooms, sixteen 
bed-rooms, and mple kitchen accommodation, and forms a 
marine residence almost unequalled for beauty and salubrit: 
of situation. It is three miles from Bangor, two from Beau- 
maris, and is accessible by railway aud steam- packet, 
Apply to 8. D. Dansisnine, Esq. Pendyffryn, near ( onway ; 
or to Mr. W. A. Oax ey, 8, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 
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ains 
10 yards by 7, 
small ditto 7 yards by é 











London. 
FiSsENc E of MITCHAM LAVE NDER. 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 


tilled in a manner known only to H. Brievennacn. It jg 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ac count 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Hond * w Bond Strect, facing ing Re dinayne" 8. 


L GLASS CHAN- 











SLER’S CRYSTAL 


DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street, 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustre: 8, Dec anters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services,and every dese ription of T ‘able Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A la ind choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest dese ription. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Strect, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


MESSES. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 


MENTS are thus divided: 

No. 1H, RE I STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 
U niforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liveries. 

No. 1i2 is their New pepe nt for Ladies’ 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Clot 

No. l44contains their othe w I partment, for Clothing 
Young Gerticmen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll haves ecured wide spread confidence, 

The Wholesale Warcrooms are at the rear of the Re ent 
Street premises, viz. 29,30, 31, and 11, WARWICK STREET. 

The City Dépot is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL. 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the U J ited Kingdom and the Colonies. 


y r r , Or 

A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEE TH. _ 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Strect, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE Sc RIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distincuished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guarantee it tore articulation and mas 
tication. vayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 

tication. 52 Fleet Stre et.—At home fro: n 10 rom 10 till 5. 


‘DINNEVORD®: 
URE FLUID MAGN ESIA 
has been 


for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Inai- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is ady bly adapte d for 
Delicate Females, particularly during ancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turnis sour during di- 
gestion. Combined wi the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
torms an Effervescing / rient Dra it, which is highly 
agreeable and efficaci« Prepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, New Bond Stceet, 
and sold by al! respecta ble chemists throughout the E “mpire. 


[[A8DsoME BRASS and IRON BED- 
and SON'S Show Rooms contain 


STEADS.—HEAL 

a large sortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Son, 
Redstead, Redding, and een Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 


HE FATALIT Y 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. It is distressing to look 


around us, and see the numbers that are hourly carried pre- 
maturely to their graves, simply through not trying to avert 




















Riding 




















































OF DISEASE. 








disease and its fatal consequences. In the majority of cases 
this is caused by the impure state of the blood, which dis 
seminates throug gh the system the seeds of disease A 





course of Holloway’s Pills would prevent this 

from the secretive organs and the circulation 
matter which produc cs inflammation, p 
and physical de Thus annihilating by 

perties the Virulence of the most painful = devastating 
diseases. Sold by Medicine Ven s throughout the 
World, and at Professor Hottoway’s Establishuent, 244, 


Strand, ndon. 
THITE'S MOC- M AIN 'L EVER TR ‘USS 


\ is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplicd by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness _ it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be haa, 
and the Truss (which ¢ annot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WH ITE, 228, PICC ANN 

LASTIC. STOCKINGS, KNEE-C ‘APS, 

&c. for TARTCOSE VEINS, ont ... cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELI UNG of the GS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to 1és. each ; 
Postage 6¢. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


They expel 
the morbid 
n, fever, debility, 
its purifying pro- 











*TURES.—BY ROYAL PrERS PAT 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


Immediately, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s, 


THE LADIES OF BEEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of “Mary Powell” and ‘ The Good Old Times.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





—— 





This day, crown 8vo, 


ESSAYS, 
By the late GEORGE BRIMLEY, M.A. Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


London: JOUN W. PARKER and SON, We: 





Now ready, Second Series, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
ETTERS on the PHILOSOPHY of the 

L HUMAN MIND. By Samveew Battery. 

#,* The First Series, price 8s. may still be hs ad. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
The THEORY of REASONING.—Also, 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS read be- 

fore Literary and Philosophical Socicties, 8vo. price 

8s. 6d. 

Lendon : Loncman, Brown, and Co, 


INVALID NOBLEMEN, LADIES, 
and GENTLEMEN.—A GENTLEMAN, highly edu 
cated, and celebrated for his casy and amusing manner of 
READING ALOUD, will attend daily upon the above, for 
one or more hours, to r Works of Amusement or In- 
struction. Terms strict! oderate. Apply, by letters pre- 
paid, to A. B. 25, Strand The highest references given and 
required. 
y wera 7 7 
ROUND-RENTS AND FREEHOLD- 
FRANCHISE.—THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 8O- 
CIETY. Freehold plots on the following valuable estates 
are now on salc, the taker of ea.h plot being allowed to 
borrow seven-cizhths of the purchase-money: St. Marga 
ret’s; Kentish Town; Tottenham; Enfield; Brighton ; 
Tunbridge Wells ; Fo Maidstone ; Redhill; Wey- 
bridge ; Battersea; Reading; Winchester; Malvern Hills ; 











Taunton ; and Leed Plans of the estates, price 6d. each ; or 
7d. by post, will ‘m » sent to any part of the United Kingdom. 
CHARLES LEWIS Gitt NEIS N, Secre ary 





FENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 

IRONS.—Buycrs of the above requested, before fi- 
nally deciding, to visit w ILLIAM 8 LURTON’S SHOW 
ROOMS. They contain s1 n assortment of FE 
STOVES, KANGLS, rin! SLILON nd G ENERAL LhKON 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, n weity auty of de sign, or exquisiteness of work 
manship. Mright stoves, with broazed ornaments and two 














sets of bars, 4/. lis “to si. 13s ditto, with ormolu orna 
mentsand two sects of bars, 5/. 5s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standar 7s 5 ; Steel Fenders, 2/. lis. to 






11. ; ditto, with ri 1 ments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/. ; 
Fire irons, from Is eset . The BURTON and 
all other Patent St h re « hearth-plates. 


id 3, NEWMAN 








9, 0 
STREET; and 4, 5,2 16, PERRY'S Pl : 
WLEGANT PERSONAL REQU ISITES. 
Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe. ROW LANDS’ MACASS Ale OIL, owth 
and for Improving and Besutifying the Hair, imparting a 
transcendant lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm 
ROWLANDS' KALYDOL arts. a radiant rope to the 
Cheek, and a delicacy ress to the 
and eradicates cut ts. ROWLA 
or PEARL DENTI 
like Whiteness, stz cus the Gums, and renders the 
breath sweet and pure. Sold by A. Rowrano and Sons, 20, 
Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations 


VERE EC T DIGE ST TOR. —Sound Jungs 


» most enfeebled, with- 
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hout ia ve nee, and without expense, 
by DU BAR R y Sdcticious REY ALE NTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, and cures 
Indigestion (Dyspepsia itual Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phiegm, all Ne rvous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Hys 
teria, Neural: } ! Acidity, Palpitation, Heart 
burn, Head y, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and 
Sickness, sit Asthma, Bronchitis, Con 
sumption, t t , moreover, the 





as it never turns 
res with a good 
elish for launch and din 
tion, and nervous and 
1, as proved by testimo 

sor of Chemistry, Dr. An 
H wvey, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
well 





best food for in 
acid on the weakest 
liberal dict, but im 
ner, and restores th 
muscular c ytot 
nials frome { ‘the celeb 
drew Ure, Dr. Shor 
Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, D>. Ingram, and 50,0000 
known individuals, whose he uth has been restored by this 
useful and economical dict, after all other means of cure had 
been tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of recovery 
abandoned. We w out of the many thousand 
expressions of grati invalids. Cure No. 49,832— 


“Fifty years’ ind agony from dyspepsia, nervous 
¢ \ 























ness, asthma, couch, « n, fatulency. spasms, sick 
ness at the stomach, and y have been removed by 
Du Barry's excelent Jolly, Worthing, Ling, 
hear Diss, Norfolk i 121—Miss Elizabeth Ja 
cobs, of Nazing Vicarag xtreme nervousness, in 
digestion, gatherings, v ap and nervous fancies. 

th Yeoman, Gateacre, uy 

rs’ dyspepsia. Cure No 





st f ralysis. Cure No. 52, 

tuart, of many years’ ner 
no. Cure No. 54,812— 
iption, after her mc 
















ed all hopes of recovery. Cure 

i i y nervousness, constipation, in 
digestion, and ¢: bility, from which I have suffered great 
misery, and which no uw could relieve or remove, 
have been cfft1 cured by s Food in a very 

short time v t. Reeves, 181, t reet, London 
Cure No. 18,3 G—Dr. Andrew 1 ‘ nation, dyspep 
Sila, nervous irrit ty. ure > 6—Dr. Shorland, of 
dropsy and debi! ty Cure No ev. Dr Minster, of 
cramps, spas 628—Dr 
Wertzer, of es Ro 
dise ased 








liver derangement, partial 
id.; 2ib. 4s. 6d.; Sib. lle. ; 
n receipt of Post-ofiice 

rt Ab Regent Street, Lon 
don ; “Porta um, Mas« and Co. 182, Piccadilly; Abbiss, 60, 
Gracechureh Street; 6%, and 150, Oxford Street; 330, and 
451, Strand; 48, and 60, Bishopsgate Street; 40, Sloane 
Street ; and through all groce rs 





COLLECTED WORKS OF T 
MILLER 


With Rambles of a Geologist 


canite of the Hebrides. 
» Fossiliferous Depo- | 


Ten Thousand Miles over 


. K, CHAmMpgERs, M.D. P Seahilion 
and Lecturer on Medicine at 
St. Mary’ 8 edie al Se he A | 
* It only remains for us to strongly recommend such 
of our readers as hate empiricism, and are dissatistied 
with merely traditional precept, 
elves the writings we have been noticing.” 
» Ne w Burlington Stre et. 








Just published, price ls. ; post free for I: 3st amps, 


Practical Observations on De bility, } 





A o Fs 


NDERS, 


contains—View and full particulars of Interior of the 
Italian Opera-House- i ‘ if 


Royal Dublin Society—The Chateau of Che- 


Military Quarters at Camp- T 





of Civil Engineers—The Labour Question 
Ww ‘arehouses—Street i 
i , York Street, Covent Garden ; 





“In Byo. price I4s. the Second Edition, (Revised 
a with Adc diti ions: and a copious nv le x, 








rofessor of Ecclesiastical inery & in “an Univer- | 
| 


of whom — be had, 


ECCLESTASTIC AL HISTORY. 
; ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
‘RAY’ 5 POE Ti ‘AL 








Engravings on Stcel and Wood, in 8vo. s 
calf extra, 16s.; morocco, ‘ 

ND STATESMEN 
Homes and Memorials in the N 


By Wits Dowrina, ' trated with 13 


vings in the ix sti tatyle, 


In omens cloth gilt, 


publ i hed, Se cond EL ditic 





between the Prison and 





wy System of Penal Reforma 


For the Opinions of the Press on the New 
a of ( vonviet Management, 





Morning Herald, Dec. 21 
Cleric al Journal, Nov. 23 
Dublin Daily Express, 


Dec.—John — 1857- 
Re tiew— Ir ish Q varte rly— 


Dublin University Magazine, Jan.—C Sanders’ 8 
Edinburgh Journal, ane 24, 1858. 








THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS MOORE. 


\ OORE’S POETIC! AL WORKS, Libr ary 
i Edition, complete in One Volume, with Portrait 
Oe VRNERE 20.00 dtee es sédencccnses Medium 8vo. 21s. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
the Autobiographical Prefaces and Notes, a Portrait 
and 19 Vignettes on Steel, 

10 vols, feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d, each. 


9 
Vv. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Tra- 
reller’s Edition, compactly printed in One Volume from 
Ruby Type, with Portrait ......... Crown 8vo. 12s. 64. 


4. 
POETRY and PICTURES from THO- 


MAS MOORE: Selections of the most popular and 
admired of Moore’s Poems, copiously illustrated with 
Wood Engravings from original Designs by Eminent 
DANA, 0c ccntocecccsseess oescegeses Feap. 4to, 21s, 


| ALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. 
4 By Tuomas Moore, With a Vignette on Wood 
from a Design by D. Macuisr, R.A.......... 16mo. 5s. 


6. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, printed 


from Ruby Type, with the Preface and Notes, and a 
Steel Plate from a Design by Kenny Mrapows. 
32mo. 2s. 6d. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, illustrated 


with 13 highly-finished Stee? Plates from Designs by 


| Cornou.Lp, Meapows, and Sreruanorr. 


Square crown 8vo, 15s. 


VOORE’s | SONGS, BALLADS, and 
i SACRED SONGS, printed in Ruby Type; with 
a Vignette from a Design by 'T. Creswick, R.A. 
32mo. 2s, 6d, 
9 
MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and 
SACRED SONGS. First collected Edition, with a 
Vignette on Wood from a Desigu by R. Dove. 
lémo. 5s. 
10. 


| MELODIES. By Tuomas 


Moone. With the Preface, Advertisements, &e. 


} and a Vignette on Wood from a Design by D, Macuisr, 


LD... penueupuetentsaceassetabeeneeeane 16mo. 5s, 


11. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, printed 


from Ruby Type, with the Preface, Notes, &c. and a 


S PR. ccccnctcenraesnncdsencunesseut 32mo., 2s, 6d. 


MOORE'S = — MELODIES, illus- 


iished Steel D’lates from ori- 





ginal Designs — eminent Artists. 
Square crown Svo, 21s. 
13. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illus- 


trated by D. Mactrise, R.A. with 161 Designs and the 


| whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, 


Super-royal 8vo. 31s, 6¢. 


EDITIONS WITH MUSIC. 


1 
\ USIC of MOORE’S IRISH MELO- 
i DIE ¢, arranged for Voice and Pianoforte by Sir 
J. Srevenson d Sir H. Bisnor, printed with the 
_. rere ... Imperial 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


OORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES, the 
\ MUSIC printed with the WORDS; wita a 
favonrite Arms and Guees arranged as Single 
Imp. 8vo. 3ls, 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co, 
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Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. price 17. 11s. 6d. Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. )DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXV 
RLING. A Novel. In three volumes. |i RENCH FINANCE ond FIN ANCIERS Ez Is just published. " vill. 
London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. under LOUIS the FIFTEENTH. By James Contents: 
: Now ready, Mcrray, . j | I. ANNALS OF CALIFORNIA 
= lon: L B ic - ADE: : <ge 
URKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE a 
and BARONETAGE for 1858, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, | _-4 New Editioa, in 1 = crown Bro. price 10s. 6a. | Ill. THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE CONSUL. 
London : Harnison, Bookseller to the Queen, ATE AND THE EMPIRE. 


59, Pall Mall. 


URKE’S (Sir BERNARD), ‘HISTORY 
of the LANDED GENTRY, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
don: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 


HESAURUS oF "ENGLISH WORDS | 
and PIIRASES classified and arranged so as 
to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in | 
Literary Composition. By P. M. Rocrr, M.D. F.R.S, 
London: Loxoman, Br tOWN, a d Co, 


IV. THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
V. EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
VI. THE SPEECHES OF LORD BROUGHAM. 
VII. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND. 











“Jus ‘ust published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. priv ve 12s, cloth, | 

















MR. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. toe WES OF LIFE: a Novel. By’ vin. rue conquest oF ovpE. 
Now ready at all B the Hi een | a a eo wy |, LX: THE SECOND DERBY MINISTRY, 
. “In Mr. Paton’ ‘eb of ‘died and written possibly | . om ‘ . sas m 
R. THORN NE, A Novel. By AN- | Life the arenthor a the | with too much Bg poe. London: Loyeman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and ¢, 
THONY TROLLOPE, gy + ve ‘the Thice Clerks,” | Player mingle threads. The | earnest even in its playful) Choate Brack. 
** Barchester Towers, ” &e. story is of a solid kind, stu- | passages. The book is good.” = . = 

Carman and Haut, ‘93, Pice adilly. i iiaine Cinsndtene: Winnee: sill’ Examiner. | TINE Ni AT TION AL MA G. AZINE; INE; 
v. zondon : LONGMAN, RownN, anc oO. | illustrated in the first style of art, price a4 
Published this da Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, Monthly. “ The WIT AND OPINIONS op 


ANUAL OF BRIT ist ARCILE- 
OLOGY. By the Rev. Cuarves Bovreni, M.A. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Royal l6mo. price 10s. Gd. 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OF PARIS By Epwarp DOU GLAS JERROLD,” edited by his son, Braxcuagy 

a iment *“Goldoni shai Jernoup. The copyright of this most valuable and 
Author of Alfieri and Goldoni, their entertaining work has been purchased by the Proe 
prietors of the *“‘ National Magazine,” and the first 


4=s 2CTS 
L Corrine, 
Lives and Adventures.’ 

CONTENTS : 








N n 
OPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
BIRDS’ EGGS: a Familiar and Technical De- 
scription of the Eggs of British Birds. By the 
Rev. J. Laisutey. With 20 Coloured Plates. 
16mo. price 10s, 6d. 
Jom Reever, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent G: arden, 


On Tuesday next, in 3 v 
HE WORLD AND HIS. “WIFE ; 0 
A PERSON OF CONSEQUENCE. A Ada 
graphic Novel. By Lady Bu.wer Lyrron, Author of 
** Cheveley,” ‘‘ Behind the Scenes,” &e. 
Cuaries J. Skerr, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross, 
Just published, price ls. sewed, (by pr post Ps. 2a.); 
cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. 
HE FALSEHOOD OF “PROTESTANT- 
ISM DEMONSTRATED. By Monsignor J. B. 
MAtov, Bishop of Bruges. 
London: Cuar tes Dotman, 61, New Bond Street, 
and 22, Paternoster Row. 














This day is published, 8vo. pric 
HE NATURE AND PROSPEC TS OF 
POLITICAL PARTY; with a list of every Ad- 
ministration from the reign of William III. to the pre- 
sent day, with Date of Accession and Cause of Disso- 
lution. By a Commoner. 
London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, 1 vol, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


cloth, 
HE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RE- 
LIGION. Translated from the French of Au- 
guste Comte. By Ricnuarp Conorever, M.A. Author 
of * The Roman Empire of the West,” &c. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand, 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
NTRODUCT ION TO THE BOOK’ OF 
GENESIS, WITH A COMMENTARY ON 
THE OPENING PORTION. From the German of 
Dr. Prrer Von Boney, late Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature in the U niversity of hinigs- 
berg. Edited by James Heywoop, F.R.S 
London : Jonun CuarMan, wt King William Street, 
Stranc 


ATHAT IS TR 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
TRUTH ? or Revelation its 


own Nemesis. Second Edition, revised and en- 





“We discern gleams of a dawning faith, more ex- 
pansive and more humane than church or sect has yet 
eonceived.”— Leader. 

London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 

Strand, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
ASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS: 
or Sketches of Life in a Country Town. By L. E. 
“ We are afraid that Easton is a Country Town to 
be found under another name on the map of 
England, . Such a group has evidently not been 
drawn entirely from imagination . . . . we hope we 
are doing no harm in directing attention to its lively 
pages.”"—Leader. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, w. 


PRINSEP’S INDIAN ANTIQU ITI Ss. 
On Thursday, with aay  eaammamaaaas 2 vols. 


SSAYS ON INDIAN A ANTIQUITIES, 

4 Historic, Numismatic, and Paleographic ; with 

Useful Tables, Illustrative of Indian History, C hrono- 

logy, Modern Coinages, Weights, Measures, &e. By 

the late Jaurs Prinskp, Secretary to the Asiatic So- 

ciety of Bengal. Collected and’ Edited by Epwarp 
Tuomas, Esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RENCH EASILY UIRED 











ACQUIRED. A 
knowledge of the French Language may be easily 
acquired by the aid of CASSELL’S SERIES OF 
LESSONS IN FRENCH, reprinted from the Work- 
ing Man’s Friend, price 6d. ; or post free, 7d. 
ndon: W. Kest and Co. Paternoster Row, 
Fleet Street, ‘Agents for J. Cassell’s Publics ations. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL, by the Authors of 
“ Shadows,” and the “ Life of Sir Jolin Falstaff,’ 
price ls, Monthly. 

On the Ist of June next will be published, Part I. 
(to be completed in twelve parts,) of a new work 
entitled 

HADOW AND SUBSTANCE, 
by Cuarntys H. Benyerr and Rosert B. 
Broveu. Each part to contain 3 full-sized Engravings 
and 24 pages of letterpress. 
hat I may see my shadow as I pass.” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
(late D. Bogue,) 86, Fleet 


and 





London: W. Kent and Co. 
Street, and Paternoster Row. 


Royal | 




















1. Beyond the Barrier. 6. The Park of Paris. 

2. Paris on New Year's Day. 7. A New Colony 

3. Paris Penny-a-Lining. 8. Paris Plays. 

4. The Cliffs of Beeville 9. A Suburban Fete 

5. Cheap Literature in Paris 10. A Neglected Poct. 

London: L ONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 

NEW VOLUME OF “MR. MERIVAL E'S ‘HIs- 
TORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EM- 
PIRE. Now ready, 8vo. Map and Plan, 16s. cloth, 


ROMANS under the 
Menivate, B.D. 
Cambridge. Vol. 
Destruction of Je- 


| ISTORY of the 

EMPIRE. By the Rey. C. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
VI. from the Reign of Nero to the 


ra ‘ 
Volumes I. and IT. comprising the History to the Fall 
of JULIUS C_ESAR, Second Edition. .......... 28s. 


Volume III. to the Establishment of the Monarchy by 
AUGUSTUS, Second Edition 14s 
and V. from AUGUSTUS to GLAV. - 
SF OD BB. BE. oon recccesccccscseses 32s. 
London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co. 

ONDON IMPROVEMENTS.— 
4 Practical Suggestions for Relieving the Over- 
crowded Thoroughfares of London, securing Improved 
Means of Locomotion; Diverting the Sewage from the 
Thames, and appropriating it to Agricultural Use. 
With Estimate of Cost and Probable Revenue. By 
Josxra Mrrenets, C.E. F.R.S.E. Member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. Price 2s. 6d.; per post, 
2s. 10d.—Epwarp Stranrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 


Volumes IV. 
DIUS, b.c. 


ATEW RAILWAY GUIDE for GREAT | 


a BRITAIN AND IRELAND. On June Ist will 
be issued, price 6d. Monthly, “*THE INTELLIGI- 
BLE RAILWAY GUIDE,” giving the hours of the 


trains in unbroken order from the top to the bottom of | 


the columns. The Guide will also exhibit another 
characteristic of considerable advantage to the tra- 
veller, and of inealeulable value to Hotel-keepers and 
Advertisers generally—viz. the placing a very limited 
number of public announcements on the same pages as 
those which contain the railway time-tables. Hotel- 
keepers and others wishing to have their announce- 
ments inserted must apply to the publisher forthwith. 

London: W. Kenr and Co, 21, 51, 
Row ; and 86, Fleet Street, (late Bosvr.) 

NDEX TO THE TIMES. 

CURRENT HISTORY MADE AVAILABLE. 


Mr. HENRY FOSTER, who has long been con- 
nected with the London press, has constructed an ela- 
borate INDEX TO THE “ TIMES” from the Ist 
Jury, 1857, to the present time, and proposes to con- 
tinue it. He has bestowed great care on the compi- 
lation, while the labour may be estimated from the 
fact that the entries amount to ne arly Firry Tnov- 
SAND per annum. He has undertaken so onerous a 
task in the belief that the Consulting Index which he 
has produced, giving ready access to the immense and 
varied contents of the Leading Journal of the World, 
will be welcomed as a work of real utility, saving many 
a wearisome search through ponderous files, or pre- 
venting the loss altogether of information required. 

To Members of Parliament, the Military and Naval 
Services, Literary Men, the Legal Profession, the 
Hanking and Mercantile Community,—in fine, to the 
whole Public, this Ixpex will afford ready aid in re- 
covering any ‘information, containing as it does every 
Leader, Parliamentary Proceeding, Letter ;. Law Case 
and Criminal Trial; Book, Theatrical, Music, and 
Fine Art Notices; Military and Naval Items; Public 
Meetings ; City and Commercial Facts and Comments ; 
Public Works; Bank, Railway, and Company Reports 
and Meetings: Biographical Notices; the Church ; 
the Universities ; Foreign Events and Comments ; 
Scotland, Ireland ; Sporting; Meetings of Municipal 
Bodies ; "Societies ; Police Cases, Accidents, Crimes, 
&e. Ke. Ke. 

To make the ConsuntinG Inpex generally useful, 
the fee for a single reference has been fixed at Half-a- 
Crown : special terms for a series. Address: Vimiera 
Cottage, the Green, Twickenham, 8.W. 

Applicants will please to give as distinct a descrip- 
tion as they can of the information sought; if it has 
appeared in the Times, the date at which it will be 
found, with the page and column, will be forwarded by 
post. 


** INDEX TO THE TrmEs.—The progress of a very re- 
markable work has been brought under our notice. It 
is a current Index to the Zimes newspaper. The plan 
proposed is in many respects superior to that of an 
index printed or issued periodically, for it is always 
posted up to the day. It is obvious that an Index 
to the Times serves as an index to all the events of 
the time, and thus to all other journals. We have in- 
spected a portion of the record, which gives the re- 
ference to every leading article, every Parliamentary 


proceeding or comment, every letter, every meeting, | 


every commercial report, every notice of every subject 
whatsoever, from the Church to the Police Court. The 


compiler is, we know, a person of tried experience, | 


and not less tried probity ; and he is quite capable of | 
performing what he undertakes, "—Globe, May 20. 


| be most acceptable to every family circle. 


52, Paternoster 


portion appeared in the part for May Ist, and will be 
continued monthly until comple ted. The Opinions 
and brilliant sayings of the greatest wit of his day wil] 
Among the 
contributors to the ‘* National Magazine ” are the 
Author of “* John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘* A Woman's 
Thoughts — Women,” &e. Westland Marston, 
Holme Lee, G. W. Thornbury, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
H. Noel Ricasae. Shirley Hibberd, William Kidd. 
&e. Vols. 1, 2, and 3, handsomely bound, 68, 6d. 
each. Cases for binding, 1s. 67. each. 

London: W. Kent and Co. 51 and 52, Paternoster 
Row; and (late D. Boeve) 86, Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers in town and country. 


eg COLLECTION OF 
ART TREASURES, consisting of 260 speci- 
mens of the chefs-d’auvre of the Great Masters. On 
June Ist will be published, in elegant cloth gilt, com- 
plete in one volume, price 8%. JOHN CASSELL’S 
ART TREASURES EXHIBITION. The Work will 
consist of 520 pages, fine paper, impl. 8vo. The En- 
gravings, upwards of 260 in number, executed in the 
highest style of art, comprise portraits and specimens, 
accompanied by biographical sketches and historical 
notices, of the chefs-d’auvre of Wilkie, Landseer, 
Millais, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, 
Wilson, Hogarth, Lance, V andyck, Lawrence, 
Rubens, Sneyders, Rembrandt, Ostade, ae y 
Jordaens, Ruysdael, Steen, Teniers, Claude, V valentin, 
Desportes, David, Durer, Murillo, and many others. 
Kent and Co, 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 


CARDINAL ‘WISEMAN’ S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. ro. 


THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL ; 
her Life and Letters. By Lady Groroiana FULLER- 
ron. 2 vols. 21s, 

‘The whole work forms one of those touching 
stories which, from their simplicity, create a lasting 
impression.” — Atheneum. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 


2 vols. with Portrait, 2ls. (Next week.) 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE 
TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA, Xe. With Fifty 
beautiful Illustrations from the Author’s Original 
Drawings, 2/. 2s. 


THE OXONIAN in THELEMARK- 
EN; or Notes of Travel in South Western Norway, 
in the Summers of 1856-7. By the Rev. F. Mrvrcatrr, 
M.A. Author of ‘* The Oxonian in Norway,” Xc. 2 
vols, with Illustrations, 21s. (Vert week.) 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ** John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Third Edition. 10s, 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


; RECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 


vols. 


 ONE-AN D- TWENTY. By the Au 
thor of ** Wildflower,” Xe. 3 vols. 

** Among the new ‘novels one of the best is 
and-Twenty.’ "—Eraminer. 

** A novel of rare power and consummate ability .”— 
Observer. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 
Author of ‘* The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 

“The best of Lady Emily Ponsonby’s novels.”— 
John Bull, 

VIOLET BANK AND ITS IN- 
MATES. 3 vols. 

«4 pleasant book, written ina pleasant spirit.”— 
Atheneum. 

** A very good novel.”’—Spectator. 


THE POOR RELATION. "7 Miss 


Parpor. 3vols. ( veto ready.) 


* One- 


Lenten: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of: 265, 5, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern Cray- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and published by the aforesaid 
Joseru Cravron, at 9, Wellington Strect, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Satrurpay, 22d May 1858. 





